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ABSTRACT 


This  volume  contains  a  collection  of  background  papers  prepared  by 
recognized  experts  on  subjects  pertinent  to  the  Middle  East  situation; 
these  papers  were  utilized,  among  many  other  sources,  for  appropriate 
Inputs  of  information  and  analytical  interpretation  Into  the  main  study. 
Great  Power  Interests  and  Conflicting  Objectives  in  the  Mediterranean- 
Middle  East-Persian  Gulf  Region,  SSC-TN-3115-2 . 
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documents . 
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i'OREWORU 


This  volume  of  background  papers  on  various  key  aspects  of  the  Middle 
I'iast  situation  is  an  element  of  the  WY74  program  for  the  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Cliief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans  (ODCSOPS),  Department  of  the 
Army.  It  is  one  of  two  supplementary  volumes  to  the  summary  report  on 
r.reat  Power  Interests  and  Conflicting  Objectives  in  the  Mediterranean- 
Middle  Kast-Persian  Gulf  Region,  SCC-TN-3115-2  (Task  Order  74-1). 

The  overall  task  order  was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Richard  H.  Foster,  Director  of  the  Strategic  Studies  Center,  Mr.  M.  Mark 
liarJe,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  A.  TWitchell,  Assistant  Directors,  and  Dr. 
Wynfred  Joshua,  formerly  an  assistant  director.  Co-leaders  of  the  project 
were  William  M.  Carpenter  and  Stephen  P.  Gibert. 

Contributors  to  this  volume  were  Mr.  R.M.  Burrell,  Dr.  Alvin  J. 
Cottrell,  Dr.  Curt  (iasteyger.  Dr.  Bernard  Lewis,  and  Air  Vice  Marshal 
S.W.b.  Menaui,  RAF  (Ret.).  These  papers,  although  revised  and  edited  by 
the  SSC  project  team,  reflect  in  the  main  the  views  of  the  initial  author 
of  each,  and  the  Judgments  on  the  Middle  Last  are  therefore  somewhat  at 
variance  from  one  paper  to  anotlier.  In  the  light  of  the  complex  nature  of 
the  Middle  East  it  is  considered  that  the  reader  will  find  these  individual 
interpretations  of  interest. 


Richard  B.  Foster 
Director 

Strategic  Studies  Center 
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THE  FORELCN  TOEICIES  OK  EGYPT,  SYRIA  AND  SAUDI  ARABIA 


THK  FOKKIGN  i’OLlCiliS  OF  EGYPT,  SYRIA  AND  SAUDI  ARABIA 


Introduction 

The  war  between  the  Arab  states  and  Israel  produced  several  diplomatic 
clianges  in  tlie  Middle  East,  an  important  one  being  the  opening  of  the  way  for 
a  renewal  of  U.S.  relations  with  Egypt  and  Syria,  but  in  terms  of  inter-Arab 
affairs  tlie  two  most  notable  features  were  the  reemergence  of  Egypt  as  the 
leading  state  in  the  Arab  world  and  the  newly-acquired  importance  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  One  might  pursue  Llie  analysis  even  further  and  say  that  the  changes 
could  almost  be  described  in  personal  terms;  the  emergence  of  a  confident 
(some  would  say  overconfident)  and  popular  President  Sadat  in  Egypt,  and 
the  realization  that  the  opinions  of  an  autocratic  ruler  of  a  highly 
traditional  state  in  Saudi  Arabia  are  matters  of  great  international 
importance . 

To  analyze  the  changes  in  this  way  could,  however,  easily  lead  to 
error,  for  altliough  President  Sadat  has  emerged  as  a  figure  with  greatly 
enhanced  prestige  there  is  much  evidence  to  suggest  that  there  are  many 
internal  ctiallenges  in  Egypt  which  still  exist  and  to  these  he  will  have  to 
pay  attention  if  his  regime  is  to  survive.  Western  commentators  have  been 
swept  up  in  a  tide  of  Egyptian  euphoria,  and  descriptions  of  Sadat  such  as 
"tlie  undisputed  king  on  the  Arab  chess  board"  are  as  misleading  as  they 
are  glib.  The  attack  on  President  Sadat's  life  in  April  1974  is  an  obvious 
instance  of  ciiallenge.  In  Saudi  Arabia  where  the  political  system  remains 
traditional,  centralized,  autocratic  and  small,  the  personal  role  of  the 
ruler  is  mucli  greater.  But  even  here  there  are  political  pressures  upon  the 
king  and  ones  tliat  are  more  difficult  to  discern  than  those  in  Egypt.  The 
traditional  cast  of  King  Faisal's  mind  and  his  greater  concentration  upon 
religious  values  are  factors  which  may  make  Saudi  Arabian  policy  more 
difficult  to  analyze,  but  tliey  certainly  do  not  reduce  its  importance.  In 
Syria  where  no  such  dominant  personality  has  emerged  as  a  result  of  the  War, 
analysis  must  turn,  as  always,  to  the  internal  divisions  within  the  state 
and  to  the  way  in  wliich  these  affect  the  processes  of  policy  formation. 
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Ill  ciLlier  wmds  tile  foreiv;n  policies  of  all  tliese  tiiree  states  must  be  seen 
.ip.ainst  tile  background  of  Liiternai  factors  and  not  merely  as  the  response 
to  idianges  in  t  iie  i  n  terna  1 1  ona  L  diplomatic  environment  since  October  1973. 


‘■aypi- 

i'f.ypk's  position  as  iiie  most  important  Arab  state  had  prior  to  the 
I'ctoiier  war  iu'eii  somewiiat  obscured.  But  it  is  essentially  the  only  Arab 
state  wiiicii  possesses  the  recogjiizable  attributes  of  nationhood.  A 
corporate  politicai  entity  and  liistorically  accepted  territorial  dimensions 
are  ciiarac  te  ris  tics  whicii  lew  Arab  states  can  claim.  European  influence 
lias  been  iiwre  direct  and  sustained  in  Egypt  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Arab 
w.irLd,  and  tuis  too,  by  assisting  in  the  creation  of  a  centralized  admini¬ 
stration,  has  given  Egypt  the  means  of  asserting  its  nationhood  . 

Liie  dilemmas  laced  by  Egypt  in  asserting  its  political  identity  were, 
however,  considerable  and  were  discussed  by  President  Nasser  in  his  brief 
apologia  ''The  Philosopliy  of  the  Revolution."  He  said  that  he  saw  Egypt  as 
lieing  at  the  center  of  a  group  of  circles — Arab,  African,  and  Muslim.  The 
search  lor  a  suitable  policy  Louclied  upon  issues  in  all  three  circles,  but 
llie  essence  of  Egypt's  policy  lay  in  the  first,  the  Arab,  and  in  particular 
in  Nasser's  attempt  to  lead  and  Influence  the  Arab  world.  Nasser's  method 
was  to  ciiampion  the  Arab  nationalist  cause  and  to  encourage  the  other  Arab 
states  to  strive  tor  "independence,"  but  with  the  aim  of  creating  simul¬ 
taneously  an  exclusively  Egyptian  zone  of  influence  in  the  Middle  East. 
Western-inspired  defense  systems  were  rejected,  and  arms  were  purchased 
1 rom  the  Soviet  bloc  in  order  to  show  how  independent  Egypt's  decisions  had 
l)ecome.  Ttie  liberation,  reconstruction,  and  unification  of  the  Arab  world 
were  the  avowed  aims,  but  the  unification  was  to  be  under  Egyptian  guidance 
it  not  control. 

(u  this  campaign  for  "liberation,"  Israel  played  a  major  role.  For 
>'ven  wiien  Western  influence  had  begin  to  wane  and  the  pro-Westem  regime  in 
I  rail  was  replaced,  and  after  British  influence  in  the  Gulf  began  to  decline, 
Israel  remained  and  could  be  described  as  a  Western  bridgehead.  The  campaign 
lor  "liberation"  also  involvi’d  inter-Arab  affairs,  for  opponents  of  Nasser's 
Arab  |H>llcy  were  condemned  as  "reactionaries"  and  the  reliance  of  several  of 
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those  ro>;ina',s  on  Liie  West  for  dipfumacic  support,  and  military  assistance 
was  seen  as  further  evidence  of  tlieir  reactionary  nature.  Leadership  of  the 
"react  ionary”  ^roup  fell  to  .S.iudi  Arabia,  and  active  Egyptian  efforts  were 
made  to  undermine  that  state.  The  .support  of  dissident  movements  throughout 
the  Aral)  world  and  elsewhere  was  justified  by  verbal  sleight  of  hand 
familiar  to  l.enln.  This  was  the  distinction  between  "Egypt  the  State," 
f.r.ypf  as  a  member  cd  file  cor.iiCy  of  nations  which  had  to  conduct  formal 
reiations  wLiti  other  members,  and  "Egypt  tfie  Revolution,"  a  country  which 
had  dealings  only  witlt  the  representatives  of  truly  de  'cratic  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  political  movements  I 

However  fine  tliose  policies  sounded  on  paper,  cite  reality  in  the  1960s 
was  somewhat  more  somber.  The  Union  witii  Syria  was  a  failure  and  the 
attempt  to  take  over  the  Yemen  was  also  embarrassing  and  unsuccessful, 
ihe  principle  of  Arab  unity  was  further  refined;  there  were  now  to  be  two 
conceiiLs;  unity  of  objectives,  and  unity  of  ranks.  The  first  involved 
unity  witli  tne  radical  states  and  concerned  political  objectives  such  as 
democracy  .and  Arab  socialism.  The  second  was  wider  and  could  emprace  all 
Arab  regimes  regardless  of  tiieir  ideology  or  system  of  government  and  was 
the  pred(.)min,'iuC  pi>iicy  pursued  throughout  the  1960s.  The  unity  of  ranks 
allowed  Egypt  to  seek  support  in  tfie  confrontation  with  Israel  and  when 
necessary  against  tile  West.  Unity  of  objectives  became  a  less  frequently 
avowed  policy  and  was  used  in  Egypt’s  dealings  with  certain  Arab  regimes 
but  became  much  more  a  policy  for  internal  consumption  and  propaganda 
than  an  operative  principle  of  diplomatic  relations. 

flic  confrontation  with  Israel  in  1967  was,  in  part  at  least,  an  attempt 
by  President  Nasser  to  restore  his  own  personal  authority  and  to  refurbish 
Egypt's  ratlur  tarnished  image  in  the  Arab  world.  The  resulting  war  was  a 
disaster,  with  Jsraei  left  in  occupation  of  Egyptian  territory,  the  Egyptian 
armed  fortes  beaten  and  discredited  and  the  economy  reduced  to  ruins. 

The  economic  aitl  of  the  "reactionary”  Arab  states  was  essential  for  the 
regime's  survival,  and  in  September  1967  Nasser  virtually  admitted  the 
lailiire  oi  lii.s  Arab  policy  at  the  Khartoum  conference.  At  the  Rabat 
conteieiice  in  Uecember  1969  Nasser  failed  to  get  the  concerted  economic  or 
military  support  wiiich  he  rijquested  from  the  other  Arab  states  and  he  turned 


.4'.ain  to  biii  i  il  i  iij',  up  a  re  vuJ  ut  iimary  IjJoc  oi  atales  wi  tti  Syria,  Libya  and 
the  Siul.an.  1)11  Mauser's  deatli  in  Sep  tember  iS)  7t)  there  seemed  Co  be  very 
little  oil  the  credit  side  ol  his  diplomatic  account.  Israel  was  still  on 
I'i'.ypt  i  an  soil;  [lositive  neutrality  was  a  sham,  with  Egypt's  armed  forces 
being  ariin'd  and  trained  lusi  vely  by  the  Soviet  Union;  the  economy  was 
i  ignan t  and  survived  only  by  courtesy  of  "r eac t ionary "  Arab  support;  the 
Sue/,  c.inal  wa.s  still  closed;  and  Arab  unity  was  threatened  by  a  guerrilla-led 
civil  war  in  .iordan  whiiii  threatened  to  bring  di'wn  Lebanon  as  well.  Sadat's 
hi-ritage  was  iiuleeil  not  in  enviable  one. 

Since  Ih/C),  however,  ne  h.i.s  gradually  legalized  his  authority,  con¬ 
solidated  liis  powi-'r,  and  eiiueavored  to  rcniiove  potential — and  even  actual  — 
rivals.  This  meant  .1  reconsideration  of  Nasserist  policies  in  both  domestic 
and  iate  rnatiunal  allairs.  I'he  break,  however,  could  not  be  too  drastic,  and 
in  April  1971  Egypt  coiuluded  a  union  with  Libya  and  Syria.  Although  this 
aiccess  was  temporary,  il  helped  Sadat  at  a  critical  time.  It  also  aided 
I'resideni  Assad  of  Syria,  wuo  had  come  to  power  in  November  1970,  to  acquire 
legitimacy  for  his  authority  hv  g, lining  Egyptian  influence  over  the  Sunni 
Arabs  in  Syria,  wlio  otlierwi.se  might  have  caused  trouble  for  the  predominantly 
Alawitt  regime. 

This  union,  however,  created  opposition  in  Egypt,  and  Ali  Sabri 
endeavored  to  cajiitalize  upon  Lhi,s,  indicating  that  Egypt  could  be  defeated 
by  till.'  combined  vote  of  its  two  partners  in  the  Presidential  Council.  In 
order  to  strengtiieu  iiis  power  within  Egypt,  Sadat  gained  the  support  of 
Ceneral  Sadlk,  who  was  second  in  command  to  General  Fawzi.  The  Sadat-Sadik 
partnership  began  to  develop  along  the  lines  of  the  previous  Nasser-Amer 
combination.  Despite  .Sadat's  early  support,  the  new  union  could  not  survive, 
but  it  helped  him  to  overcome  the  objections  to  Llie  already  launched 
deviation  from  M'asserlte  policies.  Ilie  Libyan  leaders'  call  for  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Jordanian  monarchy,  the  subversion  of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  search  for  a  political  settlement  with  Israel  were  not 
policies  likely  to  endear  Libya  to  its  partners. 


file  InLeruai  pniiiieal  at  rugijie  Led  to  Sadat's  dismissal  of  Ali  Safari 
ii!  May  1971,  but  tlie  Egyptian  President  still  had  to  rely  on  Soviet  military 
aid  and  dip  laiiiatif  support,  and  on  27  May  1971  the  i5-year  Egyptian-Soviet 
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I'reaty  of  J  riend.ship  was  signed.  The  Russians  apparently  were  not  convinced 
that  Sadat  was  yet  in  complete  control  and  believed  that  his  rightist 
teadenvies  would  produce  a  political  reaction  in  Egypt  from  which  they  could 
Dfiulit,  possibly  even  resulting  in  tne  installation  of  a  pro-Soviet  President, 
igypt  was  motivated  to  sign  the  treaty  in  part  by  tlie  desire  to  get  FROG 
missiles  from  the  tSSR. 

Having  p.ot  rid  of  his  immediate  rivals  and  having  covered  himself  by 
signing  the  treat)-  witii  the  USRJl,  the  Egyptian  leader  began  to  follow  a 
policy  of  reconciliation  with  the  conservative  Arab  regimes.  King  Faisal 
paid  a  visit  to  Cairo  in  June  en  route  to  Washington,  and  the  opportunity 
was  taken  by  Sadat  to  improve  relations  between  the  two  countries.  Faisal 
was  opp<->sed  to  union  between  Egypt  and  Libya.  Further  evidence  of  Egypt's 
return  to  tlie  policy  oL  seeking  friends  among  non-radical  regimes  was  given 
in  December  f97i  wiien  Sadat  refused  to  break  off  relations  with  Iran  over  the 
occupation  of  Arab  islands  in  the  Gulf.  These  actions  reflected  little 
credit  on  the  Egyptian  President.  Further,  the  year  1971,  which  had  been 
described  as  "tiie  year  of  decision,"  ended  in  debacle. 

Witliin  Egypt  traditional  nationalist  sentiments  began  to  express  them¬ 
selves,  and  student  rioting,  mostly  against  the  Russians,  became  more  frequent. 
Discontent  was  also  noticeable  in  the  armed  forces,  as  voices  were  raised 
seeking  either  a  firmer  commitment  from  the  Russians  or  their  expulsion. 

The  Egyptian  President  continued  to  keep  his  options  open  by  maintaining 
/\xiz  Sidqi  as  I’rime  fUnister — a  man  who  was  thought  to  be  trusted  by  the 
Russians — wl;  i ie  trying  to  open  a  dialogue  with  the  United  States.  Tempo¬ 
rarily,  the  iivjunting  internal  pressures  were  relieved  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  Russian  military  advisors  in  July  1972  and  by  the  dismissal  of  General 
Sadl<i  in  Octoiier.  i’hese  actions  gave  rise  to  a  severe  challenge  to  the 
rej'.ime  by  a  g.roup  which  included  Sadiq  but  which  also  contained  strongly 
religious  eJements.  Muslim  rioters  bume  f  a  Coptic  Church  in  November  1972, 
and  there  were  signs  of  revival  among  the  Ikhwan  (The  Muslim  Brotherhood). 
Further  riots  lollowed,  and  the  dismissal  of  Prime  Minister  Sidqi  was  widely 


ili'niantlod  Li)  balanoo  tli.u  of  General  Satllq.  Tnc  latter  had  no  unified  group 
around  iiini  and  rre.sidenl  Sadat  was  again  able  to  survive. 

Sadat's  situation  was  not,  liowever,  very  strong.  He  had  evicted  the 
Soviet  advisors  after  the  May  sunMiiit  conference  between  Nixon  and  Brezhnev 
in  order  to  iudiiaiLe  to  Wasliington  that  hgypt  could  still  act  independently, 
regardless  oi  any  other  impression  which  Nixon  may  have  gathered- — or  been 
given — in  Moseow.  i'gypt’s  close  identification  of  Israel  and  the  United 
States  was  modified  a  little,  and  in  February  1973  Sadat  sent  his  personal 
advisor  on  security  matters,  Haliz  Ismail,  to  Washington  in  an  attempt  to 
break,  the  diplomatic  deadlock  over  Israel.  The  failure  of  this  mission 
may  have  been  the  factor  which  finally  convinced  Sadat  that  the  emergence  of 
detente  between  ttie  superpowers  would  frustrate  Arab  attempts  to  settle  the 
Israeli  issue.  The  conuiiuuique  issued  after  the  Brezhnev-Nixon  summit 
conference  of  June  1973,  which  omitted  any  specific  reference  to  the  Jarring 
mission  or  to  II. N.  resolution  No.  242,  served  to  confirm  these  fears. 

(The  3,200  ■^vord  coiimiunique  in  fact  devoted  less  than  100  words  to  the  Middle 
East. ) 

(\n  increasing  sense  of  frustration  drove  the  Egyptian  president  to 
dismiss  both  the  i’rime  Minister  (Aziz  Sidqi)  and  the  Secretary  General  of 
tlie  Arab  Socialist  Union  (Sayyed  Mirai)  in  April,  Power  had  to  be  con¬ 
solidated  before  new  policies  could  be  pursued,  and  in  May,  at  a  speech 
to  industrial  workers  near  Gairo,  the  Egyptian  president  said  that  from 
tliat  time  on  Egypt  regarded  the  Rogers  initiative  as  dead  and  that  a  state  of 
total  confrontation  ap.ain.st  l.srael  had  begun. 

Saudi  Arabia 

Tiie  pivot  of  tile  ni^w  policy  was  to  be  a  much  closer  relationship  between 
Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia,  vital  for  any  effective  use  of  the  oil  weapon.  In 
the  search  for  a  united  Arab  front  no  possible  ally  was  neglected,  and  even 
though  KhaddaCi's  new  scheme  for  Egyptian- Libyan  unity  was  put  off,  Sadat 
was  careful  not  to  make  .i  formal  break  at  this  time  with  Khaddafi.  The 
cooperation  achieved  by  S.adat  between  radical  and  conservative  regimes  was 
a  significant  acli ievement ,  and  almost  certainly  one  which  the  more  flamboyant 
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and  ambitious  Nassor  oould  not  huvu  .secured.  Sadat's  lower  political  profile 
and  the  abandonment  of  plans  Cot  Egyptian  hegemony  in  the  Arab  world  were 
undoubtedly  decisive  Le.itures,  particularly  in  improving  relations  between 
Igypt  and  Saudi  Arabia.  The  reduction  in  the  Arab  military  aim  from  the 
total  cru.sliiug  of  Lsrael  to  the  lesser  one  of  seeking  the  liberation  of 
territories  occupied  In  1967  also  helped  to  secure  wider  Arab  support. 

The  aliiaitce  was  not,  iiowever,  entirely  of  Sadat's  making.  King  Faisal's 
influence  in  the  Arahi.-in  peninsula  was  very  significant,  as  was  Syria's  move 
away  from  a  position  of  hostility  to  "conservative"  Arab  regimes.  This 
change — one  which  owed  more  to  the  Syrian  Minister  of  Defense  (Mustafa  Tlas) 
than  to  I’resident  Assad — was  also  very  important,  for  it  allowed  Jordan  to  be 
brouglit  into  the  defense  planning.  By  the  mid-summer  of  1973  plans  were 
well  advanced,  and  King  Faisal  even  went  so  far  as  to  warn  the  United  States 
tliat  unless  Washington  changed  its  pro-Israeli  stance,  future  oil  supplies 
might  be  jeopardized.  At  one  stage  the  use  of  the  oil  weapon  alone  seems 
to  have  been  considered  by  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia  to  make  the  West  put 
pressure  on  Israel  to  withdraw  from  the  occupied  territories.  This  was, 
Iiowever,  rejected,  as  it  was  felt  that  such  use  of  the  weapon  might  not  be 
concerted,  and  neither  might  its  effects  become  evident  with  sufficient 
speed.  Lack  of  success  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  turmoil  in  the  Arab  world, 
which  Libya  and  the  Palestinian  organizations  could  then  exploit,  and  this 
might  threaten  the  position  of  Sadat  and  perhaps  even  that  of  Faisal. 

The  two  leaders  seem  to  have  decided  in  the  summer  of  1973  that  war 
was  necessary  to  ensure  the  degree  of  Arab  unity  without  which  the  use  of  the 
oil  weapon  would  prove  Iruitless.  By  May  of  1973  the  antiaircraft  missiles 
in  Egypt  made  war  possible;  the  Egyptians  realized  that  they  could  not  hope 
lor  air  superiority  over  Israel,  because  of  the  lack  of  pilots,  and  because 
their  Mig,s  were  short-range,  defensive  figliters.  By  the  end  of  August, 
war  wa.s ,  to  ail  Intents  and  purposes,  inevitable.  The  leaders  of  Syria 
and  Egypt  had  staxed  their  political  futures  on  it  and  failure  to  attack 
would  certainly  have  resulted  in  domestic  political  turmoil  and  the  probable 
collapse  of  both  regimes  by  military  coup. 
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Although  Arab  military  successfu  in  the  war  were  relatively  brief  in 
duration,  tlie  imp.u  t  of  tlie  rroasing  of  Lliu  Suez  Canal  and  the  attack  on  the 
(Jolan  Heights  was  very  great.  For  even  limited  success  was  interpreted  as 
political  victory,  particularly  as  all  previous  Arab  attempts  at  reversing 
Israel’s  conquest  had  been  such  public  failures.  Tlte  element  of  surprise 
and  tlu‘  maintenance  of  secrecy  restored  Arab  confidence,  and  the  apparent  des¬ 
truction  of  tlie  mytii  of  the  Israeli  superiority  gave  a  great  psychological 
boost  to  the  Arab  cause.  'L'hese  early  successes  enabled  later  failures — 
and  the  return  to  a  position  of  military  dependence  on  the  USSR — to  be 
obscured  and  even  forgotten.  The  political  deadlock  had  been  broken. 

The  war  did  more  Lfian  restore  Arab  confidence;  it  also  restored  the 
armed  forces  to  a  position  of  primacy  witliin  the  Egyptian  political  system. 

Tlie  armed  forces  know — even  if  the  Arab  public  does  not — that  the  victories 
achieved  in  the  October  war  were  not  as  glorious  as  they  have  been  painted 
;ind  that  defeat  again  came  very  close.  Their  patience  with  diplomacy  is 
likely  to  l)e  of  brief  duration  unless  its  successes  become  immediate  and 
obvious.  Talk  of  renewed  fighting  is  already  beginning,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Egyptian  claims  to  Arab  leadersliip  along  the  lines  avowed  by 
Nasser  will  long  remain  dormant  among  the  military  class.  Faisal  may  try  to 
oiiannel  this  claim  into  the  defense  of  the  Persian  Gulf  for  a  wide  Arab 
strategic  aim,  whicli  may  not  exclude  another  war  with  Israel.  Unless  the 
precarious  nature  of  Sadat's  success  is  appreciated,  particularly  by 
Washington,  the  pressure  for  renewed  hostilities  may  become  overwhelming. 

For  President  Sadat  and  indeed  for  President  Assad  the  time  is  short;  only 
King  Faisal  has  the  degree  of  internal  control  whicli  will  allow  him  to 
survive  a  breakdown  in  the  Geneva  negotiations. 

The  achievements  of  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  are  in  fact 
I ragiie.  The  disengagement  agreements  were  not  easy  to  achieve  but  the 
difficult Les  in  getting  a  fiiii  settlement  will  be  very  much  greater.  The 
easiest  problem  sliould  be  Sinai.  Israel  lias  indicated  a  willingness  to  return 
much  i>l  tlie  Peninsula  —  under  suitable  security  safeguards — but  Egypt  insists 
on  payment  of  .$2.1  billion  by  Israel  for  the  oil  which  it  has  extracted 
froia  the  Abu  Kodeis  oil  fields  in  the  Sinai  since  1967.  In  other  words, 
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wlu'iu  vi.r  i.srai'l  appears  la  ylelil,  Llie  lip.yptian  price — even  in  Sinai — can 
he,  aiul  is  likely  Lo  be,  increased.  Ihe  Coian  settlement,  too,  will  be 
frauplit  with  dif  ii  ciil  ties ,  and  that  still  leaves  tiie  even  more  complex 
pt  tiblems  I'f  l  lie  West  bank  and  -Jerusalem. 

Kgypt  seeks  a  reconciliation  between  Jordan  and  the  Palestinian 
resistance  moveiui'iit  to  iaciiitate  resuming  and  making  progress  at  the  Geneva 
t.ilks,  and  it  wa.s  with  Liiis  aim  in  mind  that  King  Hussein  was  invited  to 
Gairo  in  mid-July  1974.  Alter  tiie  talks  Sadat  stated  that  it  was  not 
diificuit  to  reconcile  tlit'  two  sides;  the  problem  was  rather  to  stop  other 
lorces  from  sowiii;;  dissension  between  them.  The  Egyptian  desire  for  a 
reconciliation  is  not  maicht'd  by  that  of  the  Palestinians;  on  the  very  day 
licit  Sadat's  statement  was  published,  Faruk  al-Kaddoumi,  the  head  of  the 
iiolitical  department  of  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organization,  stated  that 
-1  reconcli  i.it  ion  with  the  King  of  Jordan  was  possible  only  on  terms  which 
would  mean  the  effective  end  of  his  regime. 

The  Immediate  problem  i.s  over  who  should  represent  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  Strip  Palestinians  at  Geneva.  The  PLO  is  adamant  that  King  Hussein 
snail  not  be  tlieir  representative,  but  the  King  on  the  other  hand  has 
refused  to  recognize  the  PLO  and  insists  that  the  West  Bank  should  again 
he.come  part  of  Jordan.  The  communique  issued  after  the  Sadat-llussein  talks 
showed  some  progress.  The  -Jordanian  leader  apparently  agreed  to  accept 
the  PLO  as  the  representative  of  tliose  Palestinians  who  did  not  live  in  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan.  The  PLO  rejected  this  formula  saying  that  it 
could  never  accept  a  situation  in  which  it  was  not  the  sole  representative 
ol  the  I’aies  tinian,s . 

liven  if  a  -Jordan ian-PLO  agreement  could  be  reached,  the  current 
attitude  of  israel  is  scarcely  conducive  to  further  rapid  progress.  The 
1-sraeii  government  was  reported  to  have  conducted  a  lengthy  reexamination  of 
its  policy  towards  the  Palestinians  in  mid-July,  but  in  a  statement  issued 
oil  21  July  1974  the  customary  view  was  reaffirmed.  The  Cabinet's  decision 
was  reported  as  being  LhaL  "i)eace  will  be  founded  on  the  existence  of  two 
independent  states  only;  Israel  with  united  Jerusalem  as  its  capital  and 
a  -Jordan  laii-Pa  l  e-s  t  i  n  ian  Atah  -slate  east  of  Israel  with  borders  to  be 
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doteniiinfi]  in  notioL iations  between  Israel  and  Jordan."  The  statement  continues 
"This  state  will  provide  for  expression  of  the  self  identity  of  the  Jordanians 
and  tile  I’aLestlnrans  in  peace  and  good  neigiiborilness  with  each  other."  In 
the  face  of  tills  rejection  of  the  concept  of  a  Palestinian  state,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  real  progress  can  be  made,  for  the  Palestinian 
refusal  to  live  under  a  liasheinite  regime  is  deeply  foui.ded.  On  the 
Jerusalem  issue,  Faisal  is  unlikely  to  give  in  on  the  demand  to  return  it 
to  Arab  control,  and  might  use  the  oil  embargo  to  enforce  this  point. 

The  actual  processes  of  Jordanian- Israeli  disengagement  are  also  a 
proxiiiute  source  of  difficulty.  In  the  Hussein-Sadat  talks  it  was  stated 
that  the  next  step  in  Arab-  is rael i  negotiations  should  be  a  disengagement 
between  Israel  and  Jordan,  with  Israeli  forces  pulling  back  to  a  line  five 
miles  from  the  River  Jordan.  file  Israeli  view  is  that  the  Jordan  talks  should 
follow  further  progress  in  Sinai.  Tile  Israeli  cabinet  is  believed  to  dispute 
the  need  for  a  five-mile  witiidrawal  and  holds  the  view  that  the  river 
is  the  best  line  of  disengagement  in  any  talks  with  Jordan.  Retreat  would, 
it  is  argued,  merely  strengthen  the  Arab  states'  military  position  in  any 
renewed  hostilities. 

The  Israeli  desire  to  deal  with  Egypt  first  is  understandable  but  is 
likely  to  receive  little  support  in  Cairo.  As  stated  above.  President  Sadat's 
continuation  in  office  depends  on  maintaining  the  momentum  of  diplomacy,  but 
he  cannot  appear  to  be  putting  Egyptian  interests  above  all  else.  However 
much  some  people  in  Egypt  may  want  a  settlement  as  part  of  what  might  be 
described  as  an  "Egy|iL  first"  policy  with  little  attention  being  given  to  any 
of  Nasser's  three  circles  (Arab,  African,  and  Islamic),  the  legacy  of  the  past 
cannot  be  discarded  so  quickly.  Objectives  fostered  for  so  long  and  with 
such  energy  cannot  be  abandoned  easily.  There  are  powerful  groups  in  Egypt 
which  would  be  quick  to  remind  the  President  of  Egypt's  historic  mission  to 
liberate  all  occupied  Arab  soil.  Sadat  would  doubtless  prefer,  as  would 
almost  all  tlie  heads  of  state  in  the  Middle  Esst,  that  the  Palestinians  did 
not  exist,  but  they  do  and  their  commitment  to  their  cause  is  shared  by  other 
Arabs  (and,  it  miglit  be  noted,  encouraged  most  actively  by  the  more  distant 
regimes  in  l.ibya  and  Iraq).  No  Egyptian  leader,  nor  any  Syrian  one,  can 
hope  to  pursue  for  very  long  a  policy  which  appears  to  ignore  Palestinian 


iuLerfstH.  I’residont  Sadat  obviously  feels  tliat  he  cannot  go  much  further 
ill  bilateral  negotiations  with  i'ei  Aviv  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
"gi'tt  i ng  too  far  aiiead  of  tile  field"  and  so  expose  himself  to  hostile 
criticism  and  even  to  tlu'  danger  of  overthrow. 


Syria_ 

Ttierc  are  already  signs  tiiat  tiie  unity  of  ranks  between  Egypt  and  Syria 
is  under  some  strain,  iiie  differences  appeared  in  March  when  the  Syrian 
Minister  of  Defense  claimed  that  Egypt's  acceptance  of  the  ceasefire  on  the 
Suez  front  robbed  Syria  of  a  cliance  to  launch  a  massive  counteroffensive  . 
against  Israel,  in  tlie  Golan  Heights.  The  date,  General  Tlas  stated,  had 
been  set  for  23  October  1973  and  tlie  operation  would  have  evicted  the  Israeli 
invaders.  Ttie  Egyptian  acceptance  of  the  ceasefire  he  said  came  as  a  complete 
surprise  to  Damascus,  iiiere  may  be  some  truth  in  the  statement,  because 
additional  Arab  forces,  including  three  Iraqi  brigade  groups,  were  on  their 
way  up  to  the  Syrian  front  when  the  ceasefire  began.  Other  reports  have 
indicated  that  the  USSR  had  to  put  considerable  pressure  on  Damascus,  even 
to  Che  extent  oi  tlireatening  to  block  further  arms  supplies,  to  get  the 
ceasefire  accepted  by  Syria.  The  Syrian  criticism  was  understood  in  Cairo, 
and  in  mid-April  1974  when  figiiting  again  flared  on  the  Golan  front,  the 
Egyptian  War  Minister,  field  Marsiiai  /\hmed  Ismail,  was  quick  to  warn  Israel 
that  if  tiie  hostilities  continued,  Egypt  would  not  hesitate  to  back  Syria 
militarily. 

Egypt  is  still  very  sensitive  to  any  accusations  of  deserting  its  Arab 
allies.  The  tensions  betwenn  Israel  and  Lebanon  prompted  Sadat  to  offer 
Egyptian  military  assistance  to  Beirut  in  order  to  forestall  such  charges. 

On  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  June  1967  war,  when  President  Sadat 
visited  Egyptian  troops  in  .'^inai,  he  eniphasized  that  Egypt's  work  was  not 
yet  over.  It  wouJu  not  be  completed  he  said  until  the  withdrawal  of  the  last 
foreign  soldier  from  ali.  Arab  territories  and  ’.'ntll  Palestinian  rights  were 
restored.  Here  again  i.s  eviaence  of  tlie  Egyptian  leader's  care  to 
emphasize  the  continuing  role  of  the  military  and  his  insistence  that  the 
signing  of  tlie  disengagement  agreement  did  not  presage  the  abandonment  of 
Arab  alllc's. 


Syrian  misgivinj;s  arc  noL  likely  Lobe  easily  removed,  and  some  Syrian 
poiiticiiins  liave  been  quiik  to  point  out  that  filgypt's  pressure  to  ensure 
priority  fur  a  speedy  reopening  of  ttie  Suez  Canal  is  an  indication  of  the 
way  in  wltii.ii  tlairu  is  ia)ncentrating  on  its  own  interests,  for  the  reopening 
of  the  Canal  does  nothing  to  restore  Palestinian  rights  nor  to  regain  further 
Arab  territory.  The  Syrian  leadership  would,  however,  be  reluctant  to  see 
a  serious  rift  develop  between  Cairo  and  Damascus.  The  current  Syrian  regime 
is  no  more  secure  than  most  of  its  predecessors,  and  the  close  alliance 
witli  ligypt  lielps  to  keep  the  Sunni  Arabs  under  control.  The  Pan-Arab  aspira¬ 
tions  of  tills  group  liave  caused  serious  problems  for  previous  regimes  in  Syria, 
and  Egyptian  support  for  tlie  current  regime  undoubtedly  helps  to  dampen 
potential  opposition  from  this  quarter. 

Soviet  Union 

The  pressure  from  the  Syrian  military  for  a  new  round  of  fighting  has 
been  sharpened  by  the  massive  flow  of  Soviet  arms  to  Damascus.  In  mid- 
April  1974  President  Assad  visited  Moscow,  and  the  joint  communique  issued  at 
the  end  of  Llie  visit  spoke  of  the  Soviet  Union's  recognition  of  the  need  to 
consolidate  Syria's  defensive  power.  The  Beirut  press  reported  that  the 
following  weeks  saw  steady  supplies  of  SAMs,  Mig-23s,  and  Mig-25s  arriving  in 
Damascus.  If  Mig-25s  are  to  be  present  in  Syria  they  will  probably  be 
flown  by  Russian  pilots,  and  their  purpose  in  being  there  may  be  to  provide 
fleet  cover  formerly  flown  from  Egyptian  bases. 

The  USSR  gave  maximum  support  to  Damascus  during  Dr.  Kissinger's 
attempt  to  achieve  a  Syrian- Israel  i  disengagement.  The  private  diplomacy 
of  the  II. S.  Secretary  of  State  was  not  liked  by  the  Kremlin,  who  wanted  to  get 
the  negotiations  back  to  Geneva  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  there  the  Soviets 
and  the  Americans  have  an  equal  role.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Soviets 
wanted  the  Syrians  to  get  maximum  concessions  from  the  Israelis,  and  it  was 
with  this  end  in  view  tliat  Mr.  Gromyko  paid  several  visits  to  Damascus  during 
the  period  of  Kissinger's  air-sliuttle  diplomacy.  The  Soviet  aim  was  to 
stiffen  Syria,  but  to  stop  short  of  .actually  wrecking  the  talks.  As  an 
exercise  in  br Inkmansliip ,  tiie  Soviets  had  to  tread  carefully  and  at  the 


point  of  maximum  iaraeii  conceasion,  the  Kremlin  was  quick  to  switch  tracks 
and  welcome  the  agreement.  In  private,  however,  Moscow  warned  President 
Assad'-aud  by  extension  the  Egyptian  ieader — that  now  that  the  talks  were 
back  at  tleneva,  the  Arabs  would  need  the  powerful  protection  of  the  USSR. 

This  argument  was  reinforced  by  pointing  to  the  lifting  of  the  oil  embargo 
and  by  Moscow's  hint  that  now  that  oil  supplies  to  the  United  States  had 
been  resumed,  Washington  would  no  longer  seek  to  put  pressure  on  Israel 
and  that  the  Pentagon  would  in  fact  use  the  Interval  to  rearm  the  Jewish 
state.  The  latter  twist  in  the  argument  was  designed  to  stimulate  still 
further  Syritui  requests  for  Soviet  arms. 

Soviet  support  for  Syria  lias  given  the  USSR  an  influential  role  in 
Sy rian-lsraeii  negotiations.  The  Soviet  government  has  backed  Syrian 
demands  for  total  Israeli  evacuation  of  occupied  territory.  Should  Moscow 
later  decide  to  impede  progress  at  the  forthcoming  Geneva  Conference,  the 
Russians  could  press  Syria  to  remain  adamant  on  the  territorial  question. 

The  problem  in  Syria  is  unlike  that  in  Egypt,  for  President  Assad 
has  not  made  the  same  major  changes  in  foreign  policy  which  have  been  made 
by  President  Sadat.  The  fact  that  Israeli  troops  are  closer  to  Damascus 
than  they  are  to  Cairo  and  that  the  Golan  Heights  is  a  much  more  sensitive 
area  than  sinai  seriously  affects  the  position.  Many  members  of  the  Syrian 
armed  forces  feel  that  Egypt  deserted  them  at  a  crucial  hour  and  they  are 
therefore  keen  to  resume  tiie  fighting.  Soviet  arms  supplies  have  made 
this  a  realistic  option,  under  the  assumption  that  the  Egyptians  would  be 
drawn  into  the  conflict  within  a  few  days. 

The  value  of  Syria  to  the  USSR  is  considerable:  it  provides  Moscow 
with  air  and  naval  facilities  for  Mediterranean  operations  and  its  position 
enables  the  Soviets  to  bring  pressures  to  bear  on  Turkey — a  major  source  of 
interest  to  the  Kremlin  in  view  of  current  quarrels  between  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  of  ever  greater  interest  in  terms  of  Soviet  plans  for  the  Balkans 
after  the  death  of  Tito.  The  Syrian  economy  does  not  suffer  from  the 
population  pressures  which  have  so  bedevilled  Egypt,  and  the  existence 
of  minority  groups  and  rival  factions  gives  the  Soviets  scope  for  the  sort 
of  political  maneuvers  which  they  appear  to  prefer.  (The  dangers  of  such 
maneuvers  emerge  only  much  later — sometimes,  as  the  Kremlin  has  discovered, 
too  late  to  repair  the  damage  which  has  been  done.) 
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'I'lio  supply  oL  arms  Lo  Syria  by  the  USSR  has  given  President  Assad  the 
uption  ol  renewing  Liie  cimllict  with  Israel.  The  flow  of  arms  has  also 
l)».on  designed  to  put  pressure  on  Cairo  to  rejoin  tiie  Soviet  ranks.  If 
diplomacy  iails  to  give  i’resident  Sadat  the  successes  which  he  needs  then 
ilie  army  in  l.gypt  will  doubtless  urge  a  renewal  of  the  fighting.  Before 
Lliat  can  occur,  however,  new  arms  as  well  as  spare  parts  for  weaponry 
previously  supplied  will  l>e  necessary.  The  Egyptian  President  has  voiced 
his  displeasure  o\\  several  occasions  at  the  reluctance  of  the  USSR  to  supply 
all  tile  arms  whicli  I'ig.ypL  has  demanded  and  has  stated  his  desire  to  acquire 
arms  irom  tlie  United  States.  Domestic  constraints  may,  however,  prevent 
Washington  1 rom  meeting  the  Egyptian  requests.  If  this  happens,  the  pressure 
on  Sadat  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  Moscow  may  become  very  great,  and  if 
tliese  pressures  are  not  iieeded  then  his  position  would  undoubtedly  be 
threatened.  Thei  Kremlin  is  therefore  playing  a  waiting  game,  being  careful 
to  exti'nd  periodic  olive  iiranches  to  Egypt  such  as  the  letter  of  25  May 
ld74  from  Mr.  Brezlinev  marking  the  third  anniversary  of  the  Egyptian-Soviet 
treaty,  but  at  the  same  time  causing  envy  among  the  military  class  by 
supplying,  large  quantities  of  modern  arms  to  Syria,  and  more  recently  to 
l.ibya. 

Libya,  besides  being  tiie  recipient  of  Soviet  arms,  has  been  critical  of 
its  iieiglibor  to  the  east.  The  Libyan  leader  Khaddafi  stated,  in  a  Beirut 
newspaper  on  28  April,  th.it  his  country  and  the  USSR  had  the  common  aim  of 
.seeking  Lo  prevent  the  reestablishment  of  American  influence  in  the  Arab 
world;  this  was  seen  as  a  critical  reference  to  President  Sadat's  attempts 
to  improve  Eg.ypt  ian-/\roe  rican  relations.  The  Libyan  Premier,  Major  Jalloud, 
while  in  Mosi;ow  on  14  May,  spoke  of  the  need  to  improve  Arab-Soviet  relations 
along  the  lines  set  out  by  President  Nasser.  This  again  was  an  open  criticism 
of  Sadat,  and  the  speech  was  given  wide  circulation  by  Soviet  news  media 
covering  the  Arab  world. 

Not  ail  Soviet  criticism  of  Sadat  has  been  performed  by  proxy.  When 
the  policies  of  liberalization  and  so-called  "de-Nas.jerization"  began  to 
achieve  prominence  in  March  and  April  1974  and  particularly  when  the  scope 
of  plans  tor  economic  reconstruction  using  massive  American  aid  became  more 
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widely  known,  the  KreniJin's  attacks  increased  in  virulence.  The  Egyptian 
leadership  was  accused  of  belittling  Nasser's  legacy  and  destroying  the 
fruits  of  socialism  in  Egypt.  Tlie  attacks  were  careful  not  to  mention 
Sadat  by  name  but  tiieir  target  was  obvious.  Moscow  Radio  directed  its 
Arabic  listeners’  attention  to  the  unstable  situation  in  Lebanon  which,  said 
the  commentator,  had  "useful  lessons"  for  ottier  Arab  countries  which  were 
currently  endeavoring  to  open  tlieir  doors  to  the  West.  Another  broadcast 
said  that  Ln  present  -day  Egypt  "the  dogs  of  the  exploiting  classes  are 
barking  and  howling  by  tiie  rubbish  dumps  for  they  have  sniffea  a  smell 
which  revives  their  hopes." 

'I'lie  USSR  continues  to  maintain  the  tension  in  Egyptian-Soviet  relations 
in  the  tiope  Lliat  Sadat's  desire  to  gain  closer  friendship  with  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  will  be  frustrated.  The  Egyptian  President  has 
indeed  endeavored  to  improve  relations  between  Cairo  and  Moscow.  On  14 
April  1974  the  Egyptian  deputy  Prime  Minister  Abdul  Kader  Hatem  endeavored 
to  convince  the  USSR  that  his  country's  new  direction  in  economic  policy  did 
not  Involve  a  rejection  of  Soviet  friendship.  A  few  days  later  a  Sovlet- 
Egyptlan  agreement  covering  teclinical  and  scientific  operations  was  signed. 
I'lie  Egyptian  leader's  journey  to  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  so  soon  after  President 
Nixon's  Cairo  visit  ntiy  be  seen  as  further  evidence  of  Egypt’s  wish  not  ' 
let  the  rift  in  relations  witli  the  USSR  widen  still  further.  On  23  July  , 
tile  twenty  second  anniversary  of  tiie  Egyptian  revolution,  Sadat  spoke  of 
ills  regret  at  the  lukewarm  state  of  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
expressed  the  hope  tliat  misunderstandings  between  the  two  countries  would 
soon  be  removed.  There  arc  voices  already  being  raised  inside  Egypt  which 
doubt  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  will  be  prepared  to  assist 
Cairo  in  its  policies  of  economic  reconstruction  and  the  regaining  of  Arab 
lands.  A  notable  example  of  tliis  was  the  last  article  written  by  Heykal 
in  A1  All  ram. ^  This  attack,  which  prompted  his  dismissal,  called  attention 
to  what  the  author  regarded  as  the  essential  disparity  between  long-term 
American  and  Egyptian  interests.  This  was  a  most  serious  challenge  to 
Sadat's  public  and  euphoric  friendship  with  Kissinger  and  it  is  one  which 
continues  to  find  echoes  witliin  Egypt. 


1  A1  Ah ram,  1  February  1974 
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The  lac:t  Lhat  such  views  were  puDiislied  by  so  important  a  journalist 
as  lieykal  is  an  indicat Lon  ol  the  difficulties  which  the  United  States  faces 
ill  reestablishing  its  influence  in  the  Arab  world.  Suspicions  of  Washington's 
motives  have  been  fostered  for  many  years,  and  the  effects  of  U.S.  military 
and  diplomatic  suppiirt  for  Israel  cannot  be  rapidly  erased.  The  Soviet 
Union  will,  ol  cour  e,  endeavor  to  ensure  that  Wasiiington' s  task  is  made 
as  difficult  as  possible  by  reminding  the  Arabs  of  previous  U.S.  support 
for  Israel  .md  by  slowing  down  tlie  progress  of  the  Geneva  talks.  As  has 
been  stressed  already,  Sadat's  position  is  by  no  means  as  secure  as  some 
observers  would  seem  to  believe;  the  momentum  of  diplomatic  success  will  have 
to  be  maintained  ii  his  prestige  is  to  remain  high,  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
si'e  iiow  this  can  be  achieved.  On  the  one  hand  further  successes  are  necessary, 
but  on  tlie  other  hand  Sadat  cannot  afford  to  appear  to  be  pursuing  Egyptian 
aims  to  the  exclusion  of  Palestinian  needs.  Any  hint  of  a  separate 
agreement  by  Egypt  witii  Israel  would  be  equivalent  to  a  political  kiss  of 
death,  and  unless  tiie  Geneva  negotiations  satisfy  King  Faisal,  particularly 
over  Ctie  future  status  of  Jerusalem,  Egypt's  economy  would  soon  be  under 
l)ressur(‘  since  Saudi  support  would  almost  certainly  be  withdrawn.  In  order 
to  counter  this  latter  possibility,  Egypt  has  been  seeking  economic  assis¬ 
tance  Lrom  ail  quarters;  Western  Europe,  Japan,  Iran  and  the  other  Arab 
states.  Were  King  Faisal  to  withdraw  his  economic  support,  the  smaller  oil 
producers  would  almost  certainly  follow  suit,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
non-Arab  support  would  be  available  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  sustain  the 
vi'ry  ambitious  plans  wliicli  Egypt  .as  now  formulated.  Were  Sadat  to  fall, 
some  of  these  schemes  would,  however,  survive  and  here  there  may  be  an 
opportunity  for  Washington  to  ensure  that  its  influence  outlasts  any 
I'hanges  in  regime  by  granting  aid  for  projects  which  any  future  leaders 
are  likely  to  preserve. 

The  continuation  of  Saudi  Arabian  support  for  Egypt  is  crucial,  both 
in  economic  and  political  terms.  But  this  support  restricts  Egypt's  freedom 
of  maneuver.  On  the  one  side  Riyadh  has  to  approve  all  the  steps  taken 
by  Cairo  in  its  dealings  with  Israel.  When  Jerusalem  is  discussed,  there 
Is  unlikely  to  be  any  reduction  in  the  scope  of  King  Faisal's  demands. 
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(Kvon  a  clian>',o  in  Inacinrship  in  Saudi  Arabia  is  uniikely  to  affect  this 
position  matoriaiiy,  because  Llie  iu'X.t  king  will  endeavor,  at  least  tnittaily, 
to  don  Faisal's  mantle  and  demands  for  the  restoration  of  tne  Muslim  holy 
places  to  Arab  sovereignty  lorm  ;ui  important  part  of  that  garment.)  On 
the  otlier  hanri  Saudi  Arabia  may  well  require  Egyptian  support  for  a  policy 
which  could  put  Egypt  in  ai\  awkward  spot.  It  could  happen,  for  instance, 
tliat  Saudi  Arabia  will  wish  to  see  ,a  less  radical  government  installed  in, 
or  less  radical  policies  pursued  by,  Syria.  If  Damascus  refused  to  bow  to 
Saudi  pressure  (tlie  Syrian  economy  being  less  dependent  than  the  Egyptian 
one  on  grants  from  Riyadh),  the  Saudi  leadership  would  undoubtedly  ask 
Fairo  to  back  its  request  for  a  change,  and  that  would  then  reveal  the  true 
position  of  Cairo  as  a  hostage  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Failure  to  assist  Riyadh 
i:ouid  result  in  econi^mic  losses  on  a  great  scale,  while  willingness  to 
fall  in  witli  Saudi  designs  would  render  the  regime  open  to  propaganda 
assault  for  betraying  Egypt's  political  destiny  and  failure  to  support 
the  Arab  radical  camp. 

Wliatever  policy  the  Egyptian  regime  proceeded  to  follow,  its  chances  of 
remaining  in  power  would  be  greatly  curtailed.  In  Jordan  and  Kuwait,  too, 
Saudi  Arabia  has  a  close  interest  in  tlie  sort  of  regime  which  holds  sway, 
and  Riyadh  would  at  least  expect  Egyptian  quiescence,  if  not  active  support, 
for  any  action  it  decided  to  take  to  preserve  the  sort  of  government  which 
it  regards  as  suitable, 

U .  Policy 

It  is  liard  to  know  just  how  the  United  States  should  react  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  should  certainly  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  weakness  of 
Sadat's  position  and  tlie  dilemmas  which  he  faces.  Economic  assistance 
lor  Egypt,  and  Syria  too,  is  undoubtedly  necessary — and  on  a  dramatic 
scale.  Arms  .aid  would  also  help  to  reassure  Sadat  of  the  fact  that  U.S. 
policy  really  has  changed  and  would  allow  him  to  disarm  certain  of  his 
critics.  Sadat  will  need  to  convince  his  people  (and  other  Arabs  who  have 
hcin  told  for  so  Jon^^of  the  treacheries  of  Uncle  Sam)  that  Washington  is  now 
a  true  and  long-term  ..  riend  of  the  Arabs.  The  U.S.  government  will  need  to 
tread  carernlly  if  more  fuel  is  not  to  be  added  to  that  fire,  and  there  will 
lie  plenty  of  people  in  Moscow  willing  and  able  in  the  meanwhile  to  use 
bellows  on  the  flames. 
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Wliotlier  ilii-  linlLL'd  SLali-s  ciiii  i-onvinct-  thf  Arabs  CbuL  it  aas  their 
iateresis  at  Iveart  while  atliers  seek,  to  destrov  that  image  is  the  key  to 


the  pia'blem,  lor  on.'  must  reiiieuiber  that  the  Soviet  Union  places  a  high 
priority  on  tiie  Middle  hast.  I'lie  area  adjoins  its  southern  border,  contains 
I  lie  home  ot  tiie  reiigioa  oi  the  great  proportion  of  its  Asiatic  subjects, 
lorims  the  out  let  to  Llie  Mediterranean  from  whence  pressure  can  be  exercised 
oil  .\Ari>'s  vuLnerable  southern  flank,  limits  direct  access  from  the  Soviet 
heartlands  to  the  Indian  Oei an  and  Africa,  and  contains  the  reserves  of  oil 
I  roiii  which  tiie  West's  industries  are  fed  and  its  armed  forces  supplied, 
the  value  of  influence  in  the  Middle  hast  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  very  great, 
and  till'  price  that  it  will  pa>  to  maintain  it  will  be  equally  high.  The 
Arab-lsraeli  dispute  is  nc't  tiie  reason  tor  Soviet  involvement,  but  an 
occasion  for  it,  and  tiie  Kremlin  will  be  e.xtremely  reluctant  to  see  such 
opportunities  tor  involvement  Jost.  Soviet  interests  in  the  Middle  East 
and  tiiose  of  the  United  States  .ire  not  parallel.  Hostilities  and  rivalries 
are  wliat  tiie  Kreiniin  .seeks,  for  tiie  possibilities  which  they  provide  for  the 
implementation  oi  fumdanieniai  Soviet  aims.  Unless  this  dimension — the  Soviet 
interest  in  reducing  U.S.  influence  to  a  minimum — is  also  kept  in  mind, 
policies  pursued  by  Wasiiiagton  are  unlikely  to  achieve  lasting  success. 

A  stalemate  in  (ieneva  could  give  rise  to  immediate  problems  in  Egypt. 

A  renewed  situation  of  'no  war  no  peace"  would  probably  be  Intolerable, 
and  Egypt  would  doubtless  then  begin  tlie  search  for  new  and  forceful  ways 
out  of  the  impasse.  This  would  certainly  be  the  reaction  of  the  military, 
some  of  \vhom  liave  retained  sufficient  confidence  from  October  to  face  the 
prospect  of  renewed  tiostilities  with  equanimity — and  some  perhaps  with  a 
warmer  emotion.  'I'he  pressure  for  renewed  ho.stilities  can  already  be  observed 
and  in  Egypt's  case  iiowing  to  such  pressure  would  involve  reversion  to  a 
position  of  military  dependence  on  the  USSR  and  en  end  to  hopes  of  friendship 
wiLli  the  United  States.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
tiie  extent  ot  and  limit  to  possible  U.S.  pressure  on  Israel  in  seeking  an 
agreement  wiiu  tlie  Arab  states,  but  observers  in  Cairo,  Damascus,  and  Riyadh 
are  certainly  expecting  evidi-niee  tif  such  pressure,  and  of  seeing  a  resultant 
c.liange  in  Israel's  negotiating  position. 
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With  rej;ard  l<i  Saudi  Araliia,  Lite  policy  requirements  for  the  United 
Slates  seem  clear,  and  perha|>.s  easier  to  implement,  than  tfiose  in  regard  to 
Egypt.  file  energy  needs  of  Lite  U.S.  economy  require  close  cooperation  between 
Washini;L(>n  and  Riyadh  lor  at  least  a  decade  and  probably  beyond.  Military 
and  technical  asst. stance  is  required  by  Saudi  Arabia*,  schemes  for  social, 
economic,  and  euuc;itionai  development  all  require  external  skills,  and 
here,  there  are  great  opportunities  for  the  United  States.  (With  the 
opportunities  there'  .ire  al.so  dangers,  ol  course;  the  industrialization  of 
Saudi  Arabia  will  be  very  difficult  to  achieve  and  the  importation  of  foreign 
labor  on  a  massive  scale  has  political  implications  which  cannot  be  ignored, 
particularly  tor  a  system  of  government  such  as  that  which  now  prevails 
in  Saudi  Arabia. )  Again  the  United  States  should  lend  all  possible  assistance 
to  long-term  development  plans,  and  here  competition  from  the  USSR  need  not 
be  feared.  ilie  present  ruler,  and  probably  his  successors,  seem  unlikely 
to  fail  prey  to  Soviet  biandi.siimenus ,  and  tliere  is  a  fair  degree  of  parallelism 
between  U.S.  and  Saudi  objectives  in  the  Middle  East.  The  need  to  counter 
Soviet  attempts  at  s ub v.; rs  L<.m  is  appreciated  in  Riyadh  (but  further  Saudi 
lieJp  for  the  Sultan  oi  Dinmi  would  be  appreciated  in  Muscat).  Anything  the 
United  States  can  do  to  promote  an  under.standing  between  Riyadh  and  Tehran 
about  the  L’ersian  Uuif  would  also  be  welcome,  but  Washington  might  find  that 
tlie  Royalist  Arab  state.s  would  hope  for  some  restraint  on  the  Shah’s  desire 
to  be  the  (iuii's  policeman  and  tills  would  probably  be  difficult  for  Washington 
to  achieve.  r ii  its  dealings  witli  Saudi  Arabia  the  United  States  will, 
liowever,  have  to  consider  the  Egyptian  situation  and  remember  that  the 
desires  by  some  Egyptian  politicians  to  revert  to  policies  which  seek  the 
ieader.stiip  of  the  /\rab  world  for  Cairo  ate  by  no  means  dead.  Egypt's  memories 
of  Nasserist  aims  cannot  be  easily  expunged,  but  these  aims  may  well  clash 
with  Saudi  Arabia's  loug-term  political  ambitions.  In  the  past  these  have 
been  lew,  but  an  increa.se  in  wealth  and  prestige  after  the  October  war  has 
doubtless  enhanced  the  ambitions  of  possible  successors  to  King  Faisal,  if  not 
of  the  Saudi  ruler  hiirrself.  These  ambitions  could  well  take  on  a  Pan-Arab 
.ispect,  but  tills  would  then  raise  problems  with  Egypt,  where  aspirations  to 
Arab  ieadersliip  may  now  be  dormant  but  are  certainly  not  moribund.  The 
political  objectives  of  the  current  Saudi  leader  are  unclear,  but  they  are 


unlikely  to  be  very  ainbi  Lions  or  very  sopiiisticaLed.  Many  of  the  causative 
lac  tors  are,  however,  likely  lo  change,  and  Washington  might  well  find  in 
tile  future  tint  to  g.ive  si iiiuJ  Laneous  support  to  Riyadh  and  to  Cairo  is  not 
always  an  easy,  or  compatible,  task. 

With  regard  to  Syria,  very  little  can  be  said.  In  a  country  with  so 
many  deep  internal  divisions  and  sectarian  suspicions,  politics  is  inevitably 
obscure  and  impenetrable.  The  revolutions  of  fortune's  wheel  are  un¬ 
predictable  in  such  a  country.  The  current  regime  is  not  stable.  In 
negotiating  at  Geneva,  the  Syri.ans  are  likely  to  proceed  very  cautiously, 
for  any  sign  of  weakness — or  even  of  flexibility — will  doubtless  be  used 
as  criticism  of  the  regime  for  betraying  the  Arab  cause.  The  hatreds 
against  Israel  which  liave  been  so  assiduously — and  insidiously — fostered 
have  produced  a  bitter  liarvest.  The  ability  of  any  Arab  regime  to  make 
real  [irogress  in  diplomatic  negotiations,  a  process  which  demands  mutual 
confidence  and  reciprocal  concessions,  has  been  inexorably  restricted  if  not 
totally  eliminated  by  the  repeated  propagandistic  assertions  of  hate  over 
the  last  quarter  century.  It  is  difficult  to  negotiate  with  people 
whose  destruction  you  have  constantly  predicted  without  suffering  a  severe 
and  painful  loss  ol  honor  and  respect.  All  Arab  regimes  are  now  open  to 
the  charge  of  betrayal  if  they  cannot  produce  the  political  rewards  which 
are  so  widely  expected.  That  the  basis  of  those  expectations  is  a  largely 
inythicai  interpretation  of  last  October's  military  events  is,  in  this 
respect,  a  truly  academit:  point.  If  no  political  satisfaction  is  achieved, 
regimes  will  cotter,  and  in  Syria  and  perhaps  in  Egypt  too,  they  will  fall. 
Whether  a  more  radical  Baathist  regime  under  someone  like  Jadid  will  emerge 
or  whether  Saudi  pressures  will  produce  an  opposite  effect  cannot  be 
foretold  with  any  degree  of  confidence.  Whatever  happens,  the  way  forward 
lor  IJ.S.  policy  in  Syria  will  not  be  easy.  An  appreciation  of  the  largely 
self-engendered  difficulties  faced  by  any  Syrian  regime  may  enable  Washington 
to  offer  a  more  congenial,  and  therefore  more  effective,  hand  of  friendship 
to  Damascus,  but  the  task  will  not  be  easy. 
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Finally,  with  regard  to  i'.gypt,  the  problenia  are  very  complex  and  the 
pitiaiis  many.  Sadat  has  luid  to  abandon  so  many  of  Egypt's  former  objectives 
tliat  his  positron,  without  Llie  iiximentum  of  continued  success,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  Lnsecnre.  it  is  easy  for  him  to  issue  statements,  and  even  to 
pass  decrees,  which  announce  the  end  of  Nasserlsm,  but  the  principles  behind 
tliose  former  beliefs  of  the  need  for  tlie  modernization  and  the  Independence 
I'f  Egypt  cannot  lie  rejected  without  putting  his  political  position  in  peril. 

A  I’an-Arah  revolutionary  posture  can  perhaps  be  abandoned,  but  a  reversion 
to  a  position  whereby  Egyjit  appears  as  the  hostage  of  either  Saudi  Arabia  or 
the  United  States,  or  for  that  matter  tlie  USSR,  is  impossible.  Of  the  two 
aspirations,  modernization  probably  takes  secona  place  to  independence, 
i'he  rebuilding  of  Egypt's  economy  and  society  is  widely  desired  but  if  it 
had  to  be  at  the  price  of  autonomy,  the  aim  would  probably  be  rejected. 

The  new  investment  law  in  Egypt  has  already  come  under  domestic  attack  for 
putting  tlie  economy  of  the  country  back  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and 
even  in  Li\is  sphere,  let  alone  the  political  and  diplomatic  one,  the  United 
States  tiitd  Wi'stern  Europe  will  have  to  proceed  with  discretion.  Support 
for  (’resident  Sadat  will  have  to  be  given  generously  but  skillfully.  His 
difficulties  in  accepting  help  from  the  West  are  many  and  profound.  He  has 
made  a  major  gamble.  if  tie  fails,  the  West  too  may  share  the  loss. 
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.SOUTH  ASIA:  /\N  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ISSUES  AFFECTING 


REGIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  STABILITY 


r 


sorlil  ASIA:  .W  AAAiY.SlS  OF  niK  LSSl  KS  AFFLCTING 

iu;c;i(iMA!.  a:.1)  r.'i  mogvi  ional  sf,cii;!Ty  aI'ID  stabilii'Y 


Tho  dorfi^;Hatioa  ot  Sv.ntn  A:>i.i  a;,  .1  iff, ion  usually  is  accepted  as 
embracing  India,  i’akist.i:i,  IGing.J  adesli ,  Sri  Lanka,  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Maldives.  Tliis  analysis,  iiowevi-r,  will  locus  on  the  two  key  powers  whose 
continuing  conflict  since  l')-i8  has  been  tiie  mainspring  of  instability  in 
the  Subcontinent:  I'akLsl.in  and  India. 

Of  tiiese  two  bitter  rivals,  India  iias  always  been  the  stronger, 
militarily  and  politically.  India  drew  inherent  advantage  from  the  fact 
that  it  reached  independence  after  World  War  II  as  a  reasonably  established 
national  entity,  and  thus  was  easily  accepted  as  such  by  the  international 
community.  Pakistan,  by  contrast,  represented  an  artificial  compound  of 
regions  that  had  been  under  British  colonial  sway  but  could  not  be  inte¬ 
grated  into  an  independent  India.  Prime  Minister  Bhutto  reminds  us  that 
the  letters  forming  Pakistan  derived  their  meaning  from  the  geographical 
makeup  of  Pakistan  as  its  founders  saw  it:  "P"  was  for  Punjab,  "A"  for 
the  Afghan  Frontier,  "K"  for  Kashmir,  ".S”  for  Sind,  and  "TAN" 
lor  Baluchistan.'*’  (It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  letter  for  Bengal  was 
provided  for  in  the  name.)  While  Pakistan  had  to  struggle  for  Internal 
identity  and  external  acceptance,  India  after  the  war  could  rely  on  poli¬ 
tical  institutions  that  had  already  coalesced  during  the  independence 
■Struggle  :iud  upon  a  greater  increase  of  internal  cohesion  provided  primarily 
by  the  domin.mce  of  the  Congress  Party  in  the  Indian  political  system. 

Militarily,  India  has  always  maintained  a  quantitative  advantage  over 
Pakistan,  ranging  anywhere  from  2:J  to  4:1.  This  has  been  particularly 
true,  as  will  be  seen  below,  in  tlie  vital  arena  of  airpower.  Furthermore, 
Pakistan';-;  mLlitary  disadvantage  is  just  as  grievous,  if  not  worse,  on 
tlie  ground  and  at  sea.  The  simple  manpower  statistics  bear  this  out. 


Zulfiqar  ALL  liliutLo,  "Pakist.an  Builds  Anew,"  Foreign  Affairs,  April 
p.  '54  ). 
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AL  the  time  of  partition,  ^1)0  million  Indians  confronted  150  million 
I’akistanls.  Sliu:e  the  disiuetnberment  of  Pakistan  in  1971,  this  ratio  has 
widened  into  hOO  million  Indians  versus  76  million  Pakistanis. 

Despite  this  blatant  inferiority  across  the  military  spectrum, 

Pakistan  was — until  1971 — able  to  deter  and  resist  any  efforts  on  India's 
[>art  to  decisively  defeat  its  rival.  Indeed,  in  the  1965  conflict, 
P.ikistan  actually  defeated  India  in  tlie  air,  downing  70  Indian  aircraft 
wiiile  losing  only  48  of  its  own  airplanes.  The  Pakistani  air  force,  how¬ 
ever,  remained  relatively  static  throughout  the  six  years  following  that 
Inittlt',  wiiile  tlie  Indian  air  force  made  enormous  quantitative  and  qualita¬ 
tive  sLriiles  during  tlie  same  period. 

By  1971,  through  a  pro}>,ram  of  modernization  and  expansion,  the  Indian 

air  forci'  ranked  as  the  world's  fifth  largest,  after  the  United  States, 

2 

liie  Soviet  1 11  ion.  Communist  China,  and  France.  This  explains  in  good 
measure  why  Pakistan  was  decisively  defeated  and  dismembered  in  1971 
by  tile  loss  of  its  east  wing,  and  why  India  emerged  after  the  two-week 
war  as  tlie  regionally  domintmt  power  by  dint  of  its  vastly  superior 
miLitary  iiosture  in  all  categories  of  armament.  What  made  the  essential 
difference  in  the  conflict  was  the  stark  quantitative  and  qualitative 
inferiority  of  tlie  excellent  J’akistani  air  force,  which  could  not  give 
adequate  cover  to  the  Pakistani  ground  forces  and  navy.  The  numerical  air 
haiance  between  India  and  Pakistan  now  stands  at  roughly  3:1,  and  the 
Indian  suiieriorify  in  qualify  of  aircraft  is  overwhelming.  Five  of  Pakis¬ 
tan's  eight  combat-ready  air  force  squadrons  consist  of  obsolete  planes, 
lour  squadrons  of  Chinese  MIG-L9s,  and  one  squadron  of  U.S.  Sabres.  They 
liave  at  least  two  mure  squadrons  of  Sabres,  but  the  Pakistan  air  force 
contends  that  these  are  used  only  for  training  advanced  flying  cadets. 

Doth  the  MJi;-i9s  and  the  Sabres  are  obsolete  in  comparison  with,  for 
example,  the  more  tlian  200  advanced  MIG-21s  in  the  Indian  inventory  of 


For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  change  in  the  relative  Indian  and 
Pakistani  air  iorce  postures  between  1965  and  1971,  see  Major  General  Fazal 
Mnqueein  Khan,  Pakistan's  Crisis  in  Leadership,  pp.  234-246  (National  Book 
Foundation,  Islamabad,  Karachi  and  Lahore,  1973). 

Ibid. 
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8b‘j  combat  pl;ines.  Tiie  most  modern  aircraft  possested  by  the  Pakistanis 
are  tfte  some  ’’’i  l''reacU  Mirage  Vs.  Jndla's  military  predominance  is 

also  reflected  in  the  number  of  military  ordnance  factories  each  possesses. 
Pakistan  has  only  one,  wiiereus  India  tias  about  30,  which  produce  all  kinds 
I'f  weapons,  including  Mib  aircraft. 

■fbus  Pakistan  no  longer  can  mount  anytliing  resembling  a  remotely 

cndible  deterrent  to  Indian  military  strength.  In  the  past  conflicts, 

I’aki.stan  was  able  to  fight  long  enough  to  allow  the  international 

dipiomatie  processes  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  a 

return  to  the  status  quo  ante  bellum,  which,  for  the  most  part,  was  the 

2 

objective  of  Pakistan  strategy.  In  the  event  of  a  new  conflict.  West 
I'akistan  could  lie  overrun  so  swiftly  tliat  such  a  strategy  would  be  doomed 
to  failure.  The  successful  explosion  of  a  nuclear  device  by  India  now 
adds  some  potential  nuclear  dimensions  to  India's  established  conventional 
supremacy . 

Pakistan's  manifest  military  weakness — which  is  all  the  more  pronounced 
ill  tlic  1  act'  of  Indian  liegcmonial  ambitions  under  Prime  Minister  Indira 
btiaiuli — lias  also  undermined  tlie  general  political  posture  and  influence 
of  Pakistan.  Against  tlie  backdrop  of  expanding  Soviet  involvement  in  the 
affairs  of  tlie  Subcontinent,  tliis  imbalance  not  only  threatens  the 
stability  of  South  Asia  but  also  threatens  the  security  of  Iran  and  hence 
tiu'  stability  of  tlie  Persian  Gulf  as  well. 

Mfiny  permutations  of  the  potential  conflict  situations  could  e-volve 
I  roni  tlie  current  imbalance  of  political  and  military  strength  which 
presently  lavors  India  so  definitively.  These  potential  conflict  situa¬ 
tions  relati’  to  the  intcinal  political  situation  in  Pakistan  and  India, 
but  are  likely  to  spill  over  into  other  states  in  the  area — principally 
Iran  and  Afglianistan ,  but  also  possibly  Iraq  and  the  entire  Persian  Gulf. 


1 

Aitwur  SyeU ,  "Pakistan’s  Security  Problem:  A  Bill  of  Constraints," 
OKBIS,  Winter  1973,  p.  832. 

^  Aivln  .1.  Cottrell,  "Political  daiance  in  the  Persian  Gulf," 

S t rateg i c  He view.  Winter  1973,  p.  37. 
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Kasliniir  from  Liie  beginning  oi  Liie  partition  o£  the  Subcontinent  in  1948 
lias  always  been  a  potential  source  of  conflict  and  will  remain  so.  The 
I'akl.stanis  have  always  pressed  for  a  plebiscite  to  deterin_ne  the  region's 
future  based  on  the  assumption  tliat  the  3.5  million  people  of  Kashmir, 
being  largely  Muslim,  would  opt  for  union  with  Pakistan.  The  issue  has 
flared  again  as  a  result  of  rumors  that  Sheik  Mohammad  Abdullah  has  been 
discussing  tlie  issue  witi»  Indian  leaders  and  is  prepared  to  accept 
autonomy  In  return  lor  nut  permitting  the  plebiscite  to  take  place.  It 
should  be  recalled  that  Kashmir  is  already  partitioned — Pakistan  holds 
one-third  oi  tiie  area  and  India  the  remaining  two-thirds.  There  has  been 
rioting  again  in  Kasiimir,  and  troop  movements  by  Pakistani  and  Indian  forces 
were  reported  during  July  1974.  Thus  Kashmir  could  once  again  become  the  cause 
of  conflict  between  Pakl.stan  and  India  and  perhaps  the  cause  of  fighting 
among  other  powers  who  would  be  forced  to  make  decisions  regarding  inter¬ 
vention  on  their  own  (e.g.  ,  tlie  United  States,  Russia,  China,  and  Iran). 

In  addition  to  the  Kashmir  question,  provincial  conflicts  and  disputes 
in  Baluchistan  and  the  North  West  Frontier  areas  of  Pakistan  could  lead  to 
local  or  interregional  hostilities.  One  mainspring  of  potential  regional 
conflict  is  tlie  drive  for  autonomy  or  perhaps  even  separation  on  the  part 
of  the  two  Pakistani  provinces  of  Baluchistan  and  the  North  West  Frontier 
Province.  There  is  no  need  here  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the 
background  of  these  two  questions.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  central 
government  of  I’rlme  Minister  Bhutto  has  not  been  able  to  maintain  complete 
tranquility  in  either  of  the  two  provinces.  In  the  North  West  Frontier 
Province,  the  iong.s landing  claim  of  the  Pathans — going  back  to  the  original 
partition  ol  the  Indian  Subcontinent  by  Britain — has  been  reasserted  with 
some  force  since  the  defeat  of  Pakistan  in  the  1971  Indo-Pakistan  war. 

The  leaders  of  the  movement  have  called  for  the  creation  of  an  integral 
I’ushtunistan  which  would  enter  into  some  form  of  union  with  Afghanistan. 

There  are  approximately  7  million  Pathans,  almost  equally  distributed  on 
opposing  sides  of  the  Afghanistan-Pakistan  border.  Since  the  overthrow 
of  the  King  of  Afghanistan  in  early  1973,  the  new  ruler  of  Afghanistan, 

I’rince  Sardar  baud,  has  pressed  this  issue,  which  had  been  kept  muted 
while  the  King  was  in  power.  Daud  enjoys  intrinsic  support  on  this  issue. 
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wliich  strongJy  imit  i  vates  his  cDiuitrymen.  Indeed,  nearly  all  Afghans, 
irrespective  oi  tlieir  tribal  affiliation  or  political  orientation,  seem  to 
believe  tiial  I’usiiLunistan  must  one  day  be  part  of  Afghanistan.^  They 
recaJ 1  UiaL  past  icings  of  Kabul  not  only  ruled  over  much  of  what  is  now 
I’akislan,  but  ac:tually  sat  on  ttie  throne  in  Delhi. 

The  tough  and  aggressive  Sardar  Daud  will  continue  to  exploit  this 
emotional  issue,  if  only  for  purposes  of  unifying  liis  country  around  him. 
li  is  a  mission  to  wiiicli  Daud  is  personally  committed — he  has  often  been 
called  ttie  arcliitect  of  tiie  Pushtunistan  movement — and  he  could  rally  a 
nearly  fanatical  response. 

As  has  been  noted,  under  tlie  King — primarily  as  a  price  for  good 
relations  with  Pakistan  and  Iran — Afghanistan  in  effect  put  the  Pushtunistan 
question  on  ice.  i'his  restraint  can  now  quickly  dwindle  in  the  face  of 
the  patent  weakness  of  Pakistan  ai\d  the  temptations  that  this  may  present 
to  an  ambitious  nun  like  Daud,  who  is  intent  upon  shoring  up  his  own 
authority  in  liis  country  and  is  not  as  sensitive  as  the  King  whom  he 
deposed  to  tiie  ramifications  for  stability  in  the  larger  framework  of 
the  .Subcontinent. 

Even  if  Daud  liimseif  should  fail  to  take  the  lead  in  such  a  concerted 
campaign,  it  couid  be  pressed  by  those  who  supported  him  in  his  coup  against 
the  monarchy — tliat  is,  the  young  group  of  radical  Afghan  military  officers 
who  undoubtedly  pursue  tlieir  own  grand  design  vis-a-vis  a  weakened 
I’aklstan.  There  i.s  reason  to  believe  that  Daud  was  used  in  the  coup  because 
of  his  respected  name  and  his  well-known  opposition  to  tlie  King.  In  the 
grand  tradition  of  military-engineered  coups,  once  he  has  served  the 
initial  purposes  of  the  young  officers,  they  may  well  remove  him.  The 
young  officers  behind  the  coup  apparently  include  a  number  of  men  who  were 
trained  in  tlie  Soviet  Union,  who  possess  Russian  weapons,  and  who  might 
play  the  Soviet  game  when  and  if  the  Soviets  deem  it  propitious  and  prudent. 


Discussion  with  the  honorable  John  Steeves,  former  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Afghanistan.  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  Baud's 
longstanding  interest  and  motivations  on  the  Pushtunistan  issue,  see 
James  W.  Spain,  The  Way  of  the  Pathans  (Robert  Hale:  London,  1962). 
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An  Indian  military  dulu);ation  lias  visited  Kabul  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  concluding  arrangements  lor  training  Afghan  officers  in  Indian  military 
establisliments . ^  All  of  these  factors  attest  to  the  inflammability  of  the 
I’ushtunistan  issue  and  to  the  likelihood  tliat  it  can  be  pushed  any  time 
Russia,  Afghanistan,  India  or  the  three  in  combination  may  wish. 

The  Afghans  cai\  initiate  a  conflict,  but  they  cannot  impose  on  Pakistan 
a  favorable  settlement  of  the  Pushtunistan  issue  by  force  without  outside 
lieip,  and  they  are  undoubtedly  aware  of  this.  Prime  Minister  Bhutto  arti¬ 
culated  this  force  fully:  "  Afghanistan  on  its  own  does  not  pose  a  problem 
for  us."^  Bhutto,  however,  went  on  to  acknowledge  that  Pakistan  would  be 
in  deep  trouble  if  Afghanistan  received  "military  support  and  assistance 

3 

from  external  forces."  He  voiced  the  fear  that  such  external  aid  was 
precisely  the  subject  of  a  variety  of  clandestine  dealings.  He  said  there 
have  been  "ominous  developments — military  missions  coming,  going,  all  sorts 
of  discussioivs  taking  place,  agreements  in  depth,  secret  agreements, 
agreements  to  give  arras,  agreements  to  train  personnel.  All  these  things 

4 

do  not  happen  for  notliing." 

if  the  North  West  frontier  problem  were  not  enough,  Pakistan  faces  a 
possibly  more  serious  threat  in  its  Baluchistan  Province,  which  is  bordered 
by  Iran  on  the  west,  Afghanistan  on  the  north,  and  the  Arabian  Sea  on  the 
south.  The  province  is  sparsely  populated:  it  comprises  40  percent  of  the 
territory  of  Pakistan  and  has  only  2.5  million  inhabitants.  Baluchistan 
shares  a  500-itiile  border  with  Iran,  ana  approximately  1  million  Baluchis 
inhabit  tlie  Iranian  side  of  the  frontier.  The  Baluchis  living  in  Pakistan 
<ire  demanding  more  autonomy  from  the  central  government.  Yet  Bhutto's 
power  base  is  in  the  Punjab.  There  are  no  Baluchi  members  of  Bhutto's 


Morning  Times,  K.iractii,  3  May  1974. 
Morning  Times,  Karachi,  29  April  1974. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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I’.»kist;iii  I’ei'i)  U-s  I’acty  rtprt-.sonted  in  parliament.  Rather  than  yield  to 
halucliistanl  demanda  ior  autonomy,  Bliutto  has  followed  an  opposite  course; 
namely,  to  bring  the  tribal  rulers  more  under  the  central  authority. 

The  tribal  leaders  l\ave  louglit  to  retain  their  old  power  bases,  and  therein 
lies  much  of  tlie  source  of  unrest  and  rebellion  which  has  openly  flared  in 
Baiui  h  is  tan .  The  iiwvements  in  both  Baluchistan  and  the  North  West 
I'rontier  Province  have  been  emboldened  by  Pakistan's  ostensible  political 
.and  military  weakness  In  tite  wake  of  defeat  and  dismemberment  in  the  1971 
war  with  India.  Thus  Pakistan's  great  military  inferiority  has  had  the 
effect  of  encouraging  internal  elements  with  longstanding  grievances  to 
surface  in  the  hope  that  Pakistan's  weakness  might  make  it  easier  for 
external  forces — principally  India  and  the  Soviet  Union — to  involve  them¬ 
selves  more  intensely  in  tl\ese  problems. 

The  Baluchistan  issue  seems  to  be  the  more  serious  at  the  moment.  Des¬ 
pite  Pakistani  claims  that  the  problem  is  under  control,  outside  observers 
reported  in  November  1971  that  long  stretches  of  the  road  leading  from  the 
provincial  capital  of  Quetta  to  Karachi  could  be  traveled  only  by  military 
convoys,  and  tliat  even  railway  traffic  in  certain  parts  of  the  province 
iiad  to  be  guarded  by  armed  detachments.^ 

ilie  dispute  is  also  more  serious  because  it  vitally  involves  Iran. 

Iran  very  much  fears  that  an  insurgency  in  Baluchistan  Province  of  Pakistan 
would  attract  the  Baluchis  on  its  side  of  the  frontier.  In  short,  Iran 
fears  that  India,  possibly  in  concert  with  Iraq  and  Russia,  may  attempt  to 
inspire  dissension  in  Baluchistan  which  would  lead  to  dismemberment  of 
Uie  Baluchi  state  within  Pakistan  and  remove  a  buffer  area  on  Iran's  east 
Ijorder.  This  in  turn  could  become  a  base  for  infiltration  and  insurgency 
.imong  the  Iranian  Baluchi  tribe. Although  it  has  not  been  publicly 


Peter  Hess,  "i'roubie  in  BaJ  uchistan , "  Swiss  Review  of  World  Affairs, 
November  1971,  p.  7- 

Dale  K.  iahtinen,  "Arnw  in  the  Persian  Gulf,"  Foreign  Affairs  Studies 
(Americ  ui  knterprisc  institiiLe:  Washington,  D.C.  ,  1974) 
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,itknowik;d)’,>.'d ,  dovL-rai  iraaian  helicopters  witii  advisors  have  already 
landed  in  iakistani  llaiuchistan  in  an  effort  to  counter  the  insurgency. 

rile  Shah's  fears  are  understandable.  Already  deeply  involved  in  the 
iersiiui  Hull  region  via  liis  relatively  large  intervention  in  Oman  against 
the  Front  for  tlie  Liberation  of  the  Arab  Gulf  (PFLOAG)  ,  the  Shah  relishes 
neither  a  "second  front"  in  iSaluchistan  nor  difficulties  with  Pakistan. 

it  is  iriportant  in  L'nis  context  to  understand  the  vital  role  Pakistan 
plays  in  Iranian  strategy,  A  fundamental  tenet  of  Iranian  security  policy 
concerns  the  territorial  integrity  of  Iran's  Moslem  but  non-Arab  neighbors 
on  its  eastern  and  western  borders — i.e.,  Turkey  and  Pakistan.  Iran  needs  a 
friendly  1‘aklstan  as  a  buffer  against  the  extension  of  hostile  power  adjacent 
to  Iran's  borders.  While  the  focus  of  the  Shah's  apprehensions  is  on  the 
llaluchi  issue  because  of  the  volatile  potential  immediately  adjacent 
to  Iran's  border,  in  a  larger  sense  he  cannot  accept  any  intervention  in 
Pakistan  by  external  powers.  Thus  his  fears  extend  to  any  conflict — even 
one  sparked  in  the  Mortii  West  Frontier  Province — that  could  escalate  to 
I uli-scale  military  action  leading  to  the  takeover  of  Pakistan.  An 
uprising  in  Pakistan  which  triggered  Indian  intervention  could  lead  inex¬ 
orably  to  a  major  conflict  between  Iran  and  India. 

Iranian-lndian  relations  are  reasonably  good  at  the  present  time,  as 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  Prime  Minister  Indira  Ghandi  has  become  the 
first  Indian  Prime  Minister  in  fiiteen  years  to  visit  the  Shah.  This 
warming  of  relations,  however,  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  chronic 
deficiencies  of  India's  economy.  India  imports  today  about  three-fourths 
of  its  total  purchases  of  120  million  barrels  of  oil  from  Iran,  and  India 
needs  this  oil  at  reasonable  prices.  Thus  the  Shah,  by  threatening  either 
to  withhold  oil  or  to  keep  the  price  high,  has  some  leverage  over  India. 

This  leverage  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  Indian  government's  silence 
regarding  the  flights  of  Iranian  helicopters  to  Baluchistan — notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  India  is  well  aware  of  Iran's  military  activity  in  support 
of  Pakistan's  counterinsurgency  efforts  in  Baluchistan. 
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iiidia'is  luw  nuclear  sLaLc  is  not  likely  t(j  have  an  immediate  Impact 
on  Indian- 1 1  an  inn  reiaiii)as.  Clearly,  however,  the  Shah  is  not  likely  to 
iit  back  will  I  -  India  adds  nuc.lear  power  to  tire  drive  to  extend  its 
uUlaenie  Ironi  tiie  Subcontinent  to  Pakistan  and  beyond  to  the  Persian 
Cull.  Lt  is  in  iiiis  context — as  well  as  against  the  background  of  the  U.S.- 
I'h'.yptian  nucle.ir  assistani-e  agreement  —  that  Iran 'a  nuclear  development 
plans  must  be  viewed.  It  lias  already  become  known  that  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  will  supply  Iran  wiLii  five  nuclear  powerplants,  and  that  the  United 
States  will  suppi)'  two  nuclear  reactors.  Although  the  Shah  has  continued 
to  emphasize  the  peaci'iui  nature  of  Iranian  nuclear  ambitions,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Indians  stressed  a  similar  theme  even  after  they 
exploded  their  first  nuclear  device.  An  interesting  aspect  in  this 
connection  is  that  Paxistan,  by  dint  oi  its  own  peaceful  nuclear  develop¬ 
ment,  conceivably  would  be  in  a  position  to  provide  plutonium  to  Iran.^ 

ihe  Shah  also  continues  to  be  concerned  about  India's  close  ties  with 
liie  Soviet  Union,  which  parallel  Moscow's  bonds  with  Iraq,  and  the  Iranian 
ruler  has  been  disturbed  by  Indian  efforts  to  advance  military  assistance 
t>'  thill  states.  He  has  persuaded  the  Sultan  of  Oman  to  remove  a  siuall 
unit  ot  Indian  naval  officers  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  Sultanate  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  small  Oman  nav^  and  to  have  them  replaced 
by  Pak  i  s  tail  i  s  . 

Oiveii  till'  Siiali's  regional  interests  .and  security  imperatives,  he  has 
not  been  s  iiiii  lari)  apprelieiisive  ot  Paki.stan's  military  assistance  to  both 
royal  and  nonroyaJ  Arab  states — assistance  which  has  been  particularly 
extensive  in  air  training  missions.  Pakistan  has  been  aiding  the  air 
lorces  ot  Iraq,  Kuwait,  Kgypt ,  Syria,  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Abu  Dhabi, 

;ind  Libya.  ihere  is  no  ([uestion  tiiat  ttie  Shah  does  not  look  kindly  upon 


Pakistan  is  considered  luie  of  the  states  which  could  immediately  become 
a  nuclear  power  bv  the  ti.S.  Anns  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  provided 
it  will  pay  the  price,  i'lie  Shah  has  the  money.  New  York  Times ,  5  July 
19  74. 
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iiiLs  hi'ip  to  L'evo  1  uL  i  oiiary  — par  L  Lciiiarl  y  Lo  Iraq,  which  has  been 

ii  iivi-  ly  suppori  114;  an  i ndc pi'nilen t  baluciiistan  state  through  propaganda 

1  it'iii  hai'iaiad  and  bv  tlii'i-'cL  anus  assistani.c  Ll>  Liia  baiucni  insurgents  ii. 

Iran  .uid  I'akiatan.  lie  lias  expressed  his  irritation  on  this  score. ^  Yet 

the  .''diali  is  1  L'J  ly.  aware  I'l  I’atisLau's  motives  in  these  assistance  programs — 

I  lie  saiiK'  li.utives  whicli  i lui'.e  1  lid  liliutto's  liostin;  of  the  Islamic  Conference 

> 

in  l.ahotij  O'!  22  I'chnary  1‘174,''  at  wliich  all  Moslen  countries  were  repre- 
soiUeo  and  during  which  liiuitti'  recognized  Bangladesh. 

The  Conferince  was  highly  successful  from  the  standpoint  of  Prime 
^'inislcr  Bitutto's  image  and  tor  lakistaii's  relations  with  the  Moslem- 
/' rah  world.  Tver  since  their  defeat  and  disireiuberruent  ,  the  Pakistanis  have 
sought  to  associate  more  closely  witli  tlie  Arab  states — and  indeed  witli 
ail  Moslem  states.  Given  tlieir  military  weakness,  they  are  seeking  to  reduce 
ihelr  vu  1  rabi  1  i  t  y  by  strengthening  dipiomatic  links — and  thus  their 
political  credibility — with  a  grouping  of  states  that  might  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  lie  ip  them  in  the  event  of  future  attack  by  India.  In  this  quest, 

Lhey  have  conceatrated  also  on  oii-ricli  countries  because  they  believe 
tills  will,  because  of  tlieir  strategic  location,  give  them  a  more  favored 
position  with  couatr'es  of  the  area  as  well  as  with  countries  dependent  on 
Die  oil,  i.e.,  tlie  I'liited  States  and  Western  Europe. 

This  raises  the  subject  oi  Pakistani  expectations  vis-a-vis  the  United 
States.  Naturally  tlie  hope  lingers  in  Rawalpindi  that  the  United  States 
will  provide  Pakistan  with  modern  weaponry  to  help  redress  the  stark  military 
imbalance  that  now  favors  India.  Toward  that  end,  the  Pakistanis  continue 
Lo  try  to  cater  to  American  security  predilections.  In  this  respect,  they 
havi  recognized  the  new  sinsitiviLies  in  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  regarding  access  to  Middle  East  oil,  and  they  have  tried  to  emphasize 
the  role  tliat  Pakistan  could  play  in  helping  lo  protect  the  oil  routes  to 
the  Persian  gulf.  There  is  little  illusion  in  Rawalpindi,  however,  about 
any  major  steps  lo  equalize  the  balance  of  military  power  between  Pakistan 

'  This  po^nt  haii  emerged  iron  private  discussions  with  Pakistani  officials. 

^  Foreign  Reporls,  The  Economist  (London),  February  1974. 
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and  India,  iven  lUo  widispriad  support  tliat  India  continues  to  enjoy  in 
the  United  States.  Soiiil-  liope  ii.as  prown  in  I'akistan  tliat  india's  detonation 
c)l  a  nuciiMf  deviio  niif’lit  ilanipiai  the  pro-India  sentiment  in  tlie  United 
States  iuid  provide  tiie  IJniti'ii  States  witli  an  adequate  rationale  for  sup- 
plyiiiK  iiiore  sophisticated  weaponry,  especially  aircraft,  to  Pakistan.  This 
motive  was  impllt^ii  in  tiie  I'akist.mi  government's  Aide  Meiaoire^  which 
expressed  >’,i  ave  l  oiicern  twer  tiie  Indian  nuclear  explosion  and  stated  that 
"the  t.overmiR'nt  ol  I’akisLan  will  resist  pressures  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
ol  India."  i  he  I'akistanis  would  be  able  to  build  a  nuclear  weapons  capa¬ 
bility,  but  tile  cost  would  be  enormous.  it  is  clear  that  they  much  prefer 
to  rciy  on  a  substantial  quantitative  and  qualitative  improvement  in  their 
conventional  military  capal>iiities.  Tlie  motive  was  evinced  also  by  Prime 
Minister  Bhutto  in  mi  interview  in  PaRistan  in  February  1973  in  which 
he  disparaged  tlie  ext<.'nt  to  wiiich  Comnnaiist  Cl>ina,  despite  its  generous 
assistance,  could  help  Pakistan  in  the  event  of  a  new  contingency  and 
emphasized  that  "theri'  is  only  one  country  that  can  really  help  us  ade¬ 
quately,  ;md  that  is  tiie  United  States."  Such  liopes  notwithstanding, 
liowever,  I'akistan  know^i  that  it  cannot  realistically  count  upon  a  sub¬ 
stantial  U.S.  shift  of  policy  in  Pakistan's  favor  in  the  immediate 
future . 

Pakistan '  s priorities  therefore  are  directed  at  strengthening  its 

regional  ties.  By  flying  tor  Arab  countries,  I'akistan  wishes  to  cement 

relations  with  the  Aral)  world.  There  is  the  direct  hope  that  in  return  for 

such  assistance,  Arab  recipients — particularly  Saudi  Arabia  and  Abu  Dhabi, 

where  Pakistani  air  training,  missions  are  engaged — will  transfer  modern 

jet  aircraft  to  Pakistan  in  the  event  of  a  future  ci)nflict  with  India 

(as  tlie  Shah  did  In  IDb'),  when  he  ioiuied  50  aircraft  to  Pakistan).  The 

2 

Pakistanis,  however,  would  preler  the  U.S.  F-4  to  the  French  Mirage, 
which  they  will  Cly  for  /\bu  Dhabi.  (Abu  Dhabi  will  receive  about  32 
Mirage  I  ig, liters  Irom  France.'*) 


Pakistan  Embassy,  Washington,  D.C.,  17  June  1974. 

■> 

Discussions  with  Air  Vice-Marshal  Kric  Hali,  Defense  Attache  of 
Pakistan  to  Washington,  L4  June  1974 

*  Dana  Adams  Schmidt,  "New  Indian  Worry — Pakistan  Pilots,"  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  5  February  1974. 
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I'ak  i;-,i  .111  i-i.'«.:i  iveii  liLLlc  1  i  iiaiKiial  ly  iur  Liil;  .services  of  its  pilots 
ill  tile  Ar.ili  loiiiiLrie:,  lor  whom  they  fly.  The  pilots  are  regular  Pakistani 
.lit  ioici  lulot.s  .Hid  wo.il  I’ak  i.staii  i  air  force  uniforms.  According  to 
r.ik  i.s  i  .111  i  soul  CO.-,,  Lhi'V  oporato  under  arraugemeuLs  similar  to  those  that 
govern  tile  secoudiiieiu  of  liriti.sh  military  personnel  in  (.>man ,  Dubai, 

.iiul  other  (iul  f  iii  in  i  .s  L  ati's .  As  iias  been  stressed,  Pakistan's  principal 
i  nil' rest  in  the  assi.s  Lance  programs  is  the  political  one  of  drawing  impor- 
i.int  [larts  ol  Llie  Arab  world  closer  to  Pakistan's  cause  (and  in  the 
('roces,.  al.so  reducing  India's  influence  in  the  Middle  last).^  A  secondary 
lienelLt  of  tlie  assistiutce  arrangements  is  that  they  give  Pakistani  pilots 
iiiuch-needed  trainiiif;  wilh  tiie  most  modern  aircraft  not  in  their  own 
i  11  vent o  rv .  ~ 

As  iias  lieoii  noted,  the  Sliah  of  Iran  look.s  upon  tiiese  Pakistani  acti¬ 
vities  with  mi  sgiv  ini’.s ,  if  also  with  imder.s  Landing.  Yet  clearly  the  wide¬ 
spread  P.ikistan  military  trainiiii;  program  in  the  Arab  countries  poses 
some.  potoiiLlaily  sirious  implications  for  Ptikist ani-Iranlan  relations, 
despiti'  their  current  ciordiulity  ;md  need  Cor  close  political  and  military 
col  1  alio r.'it  i on  .  it  i.s  possihli. —  unlikely  as  it  now  seems — that  Pakistani 
pilots  may  yet  find  themselves  flying  in  combat  missions  for  countries 
that  are  antagonistic  to  Iran,  and  that  certain  scenarios  of  conflict  could 
emerge  in  whL<.h  the  two  countries  might  be  cauglit  on  opposing  sides. 

Tlii.s  could  eventuate,  for  example,  if  some  current  traditional  rulers, 
such  as  the  Slieikli  ef  Abu  Dhabi  or  even  Saudi  Arabia,  should  change  from 
roy.il  rule  to  .i  more  soci.ilisL  Arab-type  rule  such  as  is  found  in  Iraq, 
Syria,  Sontii  Yemen,  etc.  Tile  current  community  of  interests  between  Pakis¬ 
tan  and  1  r.in  seeiii.s  to  preclude  .such  a  contingency,  but  such  is  not  beyond 
Ibi  realm  ol  the  possible. 


I'rivate  discussion  witii  the  then-president  and  now  Prime  Minister 
hhutto  and  top-ranking  politic.!!  and  military  leaders  in  Pakistan 
during  I'clirii.ary  197.', 

Discussions  wl  tii  Pakistan  hmlia.s.sy  attaches  in  Washington. 
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Much  ol  iliu  imti'uLial  in  South  Asia  stems  from  the  Interrvai 

weaknesses  ol  hotii  I’akisLuii  .nul  India.  Pakistan's  weakness  invites  internal 
unrest,  whicli  in  turn  beckons  to  outside  intervention.  The  danger  is 
compoundeil  In  tnis  ri‘si)ect  by  tlie  combination  of  India's  preponderant 
military  strenptli  vis-a-vis  I’akistan  and  its  abiding  internal  troubles, 
particularly  economic  ones.  history  abounds  with  examples  of  rulers  and 
;;ov<' rmiien Ls  optinj;  ior  external  adventurism  or  confrontation  with  neighbors 
in  order  to  del  lent  the  attention  of  their  citizens  from  internal  woes 
and  to  unite  their  otherwise  squabbling  populations.  The  great  outburst 
t>l  domestic  adulation  !or  Indira  Ghandi  following  India's  victory  over 
Pakistan  has  hi'en  dissipated  by  tlie  rapid  deterioration  of  its  economy 
with  lit  tie  relief  in  sii’bL. 

I'bus  it  is  quite  plausilile  to  envisage  a  scenario  in  which  India  would 
intervene  in  Pakistani  prebJems,  particularly  in  the  North  West  area  if 
Afghanist;ut  chooses  to  push  the  Pushtunistan  claim.  This  inteirvention 
could  even  Lake  Liie  form,  in  tiie  event  of  a  large-scale  rising  in  the 
North  West  Front  L<.‘r  Province,  of  a  mobilization  of  Indian  forces  near  the 
Pakistani  bi'rder  at  or  near  l.aliore.  Such  a  mobilization  would  force 
Pakistan  to  mass  its  forces  to  guard  against  tills  threat,  enabling  the 
uprising  in  tiie  Nortii  West  Frontier  Province  to  proceed  against  the  weakened 
national  garrisons.  Should  India  tne.n  ciioose  to  follow  up  its  threat  with 
a  thrust  Into  the  1‘unjab  through  Laliore,  Pakistan's  second  largest  city, 
Pakistan  would  be  virtually  wiped  out  as  a  national  entity.  Under  those 
circums tiuices  the  Shah  c mid  not  be  expected  to  sit  idly  by:  Iran  would 
almost  certainly  move  to  conlront  India  from  liaiuchistan  and  with  airborne 
forces.  Thus  an  escalai lag  and  spreading  conflict  would  be  set  in  motion — 
and  one  that  could  easily  lead  to  superpower  involvement.  Prime  Minister 
Bhutto  has  Invoked  precisely  tills  danger  in  his  warnings  against  India's 
hegemonial  ambitions  and  his  pleadings  for  a  redressing  of  tlie  balance  on 
the  Subcontinent:  "Pakistan  will  never  accept  the  concept  of  Indi;in 
hegemony  on  the  Subcontinent,  but  it  is  also  equally  against  India's  own 
real  interests.  Since  her  economy  cannot  sustain  the  role  of  dominant 
power,  she  would  have  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  outside  assistance, 
and  her  preeminence  would  be  virtually  that  of  whatever  superpower  she 
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I'.hose  to  ally  litTsolf  with  at  a  }',ivi.-ii  tiiiif.  It  is  therefore  in  the  interest 
of  the  global  powers  a.s  mueh  as  of  the  neighboring  countries  to  see  that 
a  just  balaiuo  i  ,s  e:;  I  ah  1  i  shed  in  the  Snbcont  irnot  . 

It  bears  men 1 1 ari iny  that  I'akistani  views  of  a  potential  Iranian  inter¬ 
vention  in  behall  ot  I’akisL.iii  are  not  unquaiifieci.  While  Pakistan  welcomes 
Iranian  military  support  for  Pakistan,  many  Pakistanis  are  understandably 
eoncemed  about  hinging  their  territorial  integrity  to  another  country, 
no  matter  how  closely  tiie  interests  of  that  country  may  correlate  with 
their  own.  There  is  also  the  concern,  albeit  muted,  that  if  Iran  inter¬ 
venes  it  might  choose  to  exercise  dominant  influence  in  that  country. 

While  Pakistan  would  undoubtedly  prefer  Iranian  hegemony  to  conquest  by 
India,  it  does  not  look  witli  relish  to  either  eventuality. 

If  India  goes  on  to  deploy  a  nuclear  weapons  capability,  as  seems 

lixeiy,  Pakistan's  apprehensions  of  Indian  military  pressures  and  inter- 

2 

ventlons  would  be  immeasurably  heightened.  In  the  event  of  a  contingency 
along  the  lines  that  have  been  described,  a  major  question  would  concern 
the  likely  actions  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  Pakistani  officials 
today  are  not  sure  what  Cliina  would  do.  Some  point  to  China's  failure  to 
aid  in  the  case  of  Bangladesh,  but  they  acknowledge  tliat  this  was  a 
different  and  somewhat  awkward  scenario  for  the  Chinese  to  the  extent  that 
the  Bangladesh  rebellion  had  at  Least  the  trappings  of  the  kind  of 
"national  liberation  war"  that  Chinese  policy  and  ideology  are  pledged  to 
support.  Therefore,  tliere  is  some  feeling  that  the  Chinese  would  not  sit 
i|uietiy  by  in  the  case  of  an  imminent  defeat  of  West  Pakistan,  and  might 
at  least  stage  diversionary  attacks  against  India  in  the  east.  These 
Issues  were  reportedly  discussed  during  Prime  Minister  Bhutto's  May  1974 
visit  to  China. 


Aii  Biiutto,  op.  cit.,  p.  547. 

Pakistan's  MLnister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  stated  that  India  has 
enougii  piutonium  to  iiiaKo  17  nuclear  bombs,  and  Canada  agrees  with 
Lliese  estimates.  Wasiii  igton  Post,  25  June  1974. 
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I'he  Sovii'Ls  Lor  Itioir  part  iiiii^hL  ilcslst  from  involvement  in  a  major 
conflict  in  Soutli  /Vsla  if  Llie  linited  States  cliose  to  commit  itself  in  some 


form,  l.e.,  even  a  large-scale  carrier  force  in  the  area,  as  was  the  case 
in  1971.*^  I’l-'king  in  any  event  is  very  concerned  over  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  Indi.i  and  Russia,  especially  the  20-year  treaty  for  defense 
and  cooperation  signed  by  tlie  two  countries  in  1971.  The  Chinese  are 
watclilng  closely  otlier  Soviet  activities  in  tiie  Subcontinent,  including 
tile  pro-Soviet  coup  wliich  took  place  in  Afglianistan  during  the  spring  of 
1973  and  the  possibility  tiiat  die  Soviets  are  quietly  supporting  the 
I'athans  in  the  North  West  Frontier  Province  and  the  Baluchis  in  Baluchis¬ 
tan —  II  not  directly,  then  at  least  through  the  Iraqis,  with  whom  they 
also  are  iinked  by  a  15-year  treaty  involving  mutual  defense  obligations. 

file  success  of  tliese  efforts  would  bring  the  Soviets  to  the  Indian 
Dcean  by  land,  and  Pakistan  stands  athwart  the  principal  route.  Thus 
the  Chinese  undoubtedly  see  the  potential  danger  of  being  outflanked  in 
the  Subcontinent.^  Sensitivity  to  this  danger  could  make  West  Pakistan 
far  more  vital  to  them--polit ically  and  militarily — and  hence  make  them 
more  ready  to  intervene  directly  in  Pakistan's  behalf.  Tet  the  question 
remains  of  how  strong  an  intervention  they  would  be  prepared  to  mount — 
even  in  the  form  of  a  diversionary  attack  against  India — knowing  that  the 
Soviets  could  deploy  40  divisions  against  them. 

Tlie  profound  cliauges  in  the  Subcontinent  that  have  been  described  above 
lorm  the  background  against  which  the  Indian  Ocean  lias  assumed  vastly 
increasing  importance  to  both  Pakistan  and  India.  Until  the  1971  war, 
both  India  and  Pakistan  gave  at  best  limited  attention  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  For  Pakistan  the  main  concern  was  to  maintain  the  security  of  the 
sea  routes  between  the  western  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country. 


Sultan  Alimad,  "Bhutto's  Visit  to  China  and  the  Future  of  the 
Subcontinent,"  Fta ruing  News  (Karachi),  10  May  1974. 

Tad  Szuic,  "The  Chou  fcn-lai  Analysis,"  Washington  Post,  12  June  1974. 
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(iiill.i’s  security  concents  were  overland:  China  to  the  north  and  Pakistan 
to  tile  west  .md  east.  Both  countries  were  preoccupied  with  internal 

problems,  with  their  iiiunediate  confrontation  in  the  Subcontinent,  and  i 

onJv  lastly  wl  tit  the  Indian  Ocean. | 

|j 

Following  the  British  departure  and  tiie  crushing  defeat  and  dismem-  ■{ 

berment  ot  Pakistan  in  1971,  however,  both  couittries  began  to  pay  more  | 

attention  to  tiie  waters  fronting  tliem.  India,  buoyed  by  victory  and  > 

confident  of  its  regional  power,  began  to  look  to  the  Ocean  as  a  natural  | 

and  proper  area  of  its  domain.  Defeated  Pakistan,  recognizing  that  its  i 

future  survival  would  hinge  more  than  ever  before  upon  external  help,  ! 

began  to  see  tlie  Ocean  as  the  major  source  of  access  for  such  assistance 
;md  as  tlie  power-poiitical  arena  for  the  two  superpowers.  | 

1 

j 

i 


Norman  IJ.  Palmer,  "South  Asia  and  the  Indian  Ocean,"  in  Alvin  J. 
Cottrell  and  R.M.  Burrell,  The  Indian  Ocean:  Its  Political,  Economic 
and  Military  Importance,  p.  240  (Praeger  Publishers:  New  York,  1973). 
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I’rivali'ly  l'akLst;inL  olliciai.s  favor  a  naval  presence  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Indian  Ocean  even  ttiougli  publicly  Pakistan  has  taken  a 
position  in  laviir  of  neutralism  for  tiie  area  as  far  as  tlie  superpowers 
are  concerned.  (.oncern  lias  been  expressed  about  the  Soviet  naval  presence 
and  about  the  fear  that  the  funds  for  further  development  of  the  U.S. 
naval  base  at  Diego  Garcia  would  not  be  appropriated.  Indications  of  approval 
of  military  presence  have  been  ntide  not  only  by  Pakistan  but  also  by  Iran 
and  the  Slielkhs  of  former  Trucial  Sheikhdoms  of  the  Southern  Gulf  and  of 
ISahraln  and  (Jatar. 

When  it  is  inferred  that  the  Indian  Ocean  states  fear  a  naval  race, 
it  should  be  added  that  neither  do  they  wish  one  superpower  to  establish 
naval  supremacy.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Pakistan.  Of  tne  key 
states  of  the  region  of  concern  to  Soviet  and  U.S.  interests,  only  India 
is  opposed  to  the  U.S.  presence.  The  Indians  have  been  lobbying  against 
Diego  Garcia  for  a  long  time  and  yet,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 

India  never  appears  threatened  or  concerned  over  tt>e  Soviet  naval 
presence.  They  obviously  see  the  Soviets  as  a  protector  against  China. 
Interestingly  enough,  China  appears  to  wish  for  a  continued  U.S.  presence 
rather  than  disengagement  in  the  entire  area  East  of  Suez. 

it  is  also  worth  noting  that  India  lias  repeatedly  denied  that  it 
has  granted  naval  bases  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  may  be  technically  true, 
hut  it  has  permitted  several  Soviet  naval  visits  per  year,  and  Soviet 
.ships  may  have  used  replenishment  capabilities  at  the  Indian  naval  base 
of  Vlaskhapatnan  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal  which  the  Soviets  helped  develop 
for  Indian  use.  Soviet  ships  may  also  have  used  a  restricted  area 
on  India's  southwest  coast.  Pakistan  has  permitted  both  Soviet  and 
U.S.  naval  visits.  U.S.  combatant  vessels  have  not  visited  an  Indian 
port  in  several  years. 
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Ol’rjtjNS  I'OR  U.s.  POLICY  IN  SOUTH  ASIA 


I.  The  UiiiLud  States  could  continue  to  pursue  its  present  policy  which 
has  tried  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  India  and  Pakistan — trying  not 
to  take  sldes--but  which,  in  spite  of  it  or  because  of  it,  has  led  to  two 
w.irs  (IhbS  and  J'J7i)  and  whicli  has  pleased  neither  India  nor  Pakistan. 

(.iven  tilts  option,  the  United  States  would  seem  to  be  flirting  with  the 
|iossibility  of  another  conflict  whicli  again  would  require  us  to  choose 
sides  witli  all  the  controversy  which  has  been  involvea  in  the  previous 
two  military  engagements. 

i.  The  United  States  could  choose  to  support  Pakistan  since  it  is  a 
Muslim  nation,  is  strategically  located  on  the  Arabian  Sea  at  the  entrance 
to  the  strategic  Culf  of  Oman  and  the  vital  routes  to  the  oil-rich  Persian 
Cuif ,  and  has  a  closer  association  with  the  Arab-Muslim  world  than  does 
India.  ,  This  option  would  antagonize  the  very  strong  pro-India  sentiment 
which  pervades  academic  and  official  America.  This  option,  because  it  would 
Lend  to  write  off  India,  would  appear  to  be  unacceptable — whatever  its 
results — given  the  practical  politics  of  the  United  States. 

J.  Ttu;  Indian  Subcontinent  and  especially  the  balance  of  military  power 
between  Pakistan  and  India  has  been  so  drastically  altered  since  the  conflict 
of  1971  over  East  I’akistan  tliat  it  could  be  argued  that  the  most  stable 
balance  of  power  would  consist  of  permitting  India  to  continue  to  outdistance 
I’akistan  militarily  to  the  point  where  India's  military  predominance  would 
become  so  great  that  this  balance  would  be  a  balance  based  upon  a  clear 
Indian  military  hegemony.  This  option  is  as  unfeasible  as  the  previous 

one  because  It  would  be  unacceptable  to  Iran  wliich  is  the  protector  of 
■  I  Pakistan  and  which  would  never  accept  the  view  that  it  must  always  fear 

an  Indian  attack  on  West  Pakistan  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union  which  would 
eliminate  Pakistan  as  a  buffer  state  between  India  and  Iran. 
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4.  i\iiotlter  option  woulil  be,  since  I’.iklstan  bas  renounced  for  the  time  being 
its  Intention  to  develop  a  nuclear  capability,  that  the  United  States  could 
l>nild  up  Pakistan's  conventional  military  forces  to  a  point  where  Pakistan 
cQiU-d  eltlier  deter  an  Indian  attack  or  defend  itself  against  such  an  attack 
long  enough  to  provide  international  diplomatic  Intervention  which  would 
bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  restore  the  situation  to  the  status 
e|uo  ante  belium.  This  has  been  l‘akis tan’s  policy  and  strategy  in  previous 
conflicts  and,  despite  many  diificultles  wi tli  this  policy  in  terms  of  its 
ambiguity  and  unacceptability  to  botli  sides,  it  nevertheless  has  prevented 
widespread  uncontrolled  conflict — a  conflict  which  could  now  spread  to 
Iran  witli  all  the  implications  such  a  development  would  have  for  L'.S.  policy 
toward  tlie  oil-ricli  Persian  Gulf. 

It  should  be  remembered  here  that,  prior  to  the  current  dismemberment 
<>t  Pakistan  in  19  71,  tliere  never  was  a  serious  danger  that  a  war  between 
India  and  Pakistan  would  spread  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Subcontinent 
and  Involve  other  countries  such  as  Iran  and,  given  Iran's  great  importance 
in  tiie  Persian  Gulf,  to  tliat  region  as  well.  This  policy  would  seem  to  be 
the  most  prudent  one  since  it  would  be  consistent  with  U.S.  past  policy  in 
tiie  Subcontinent  of  maintaining  some  semblance  of  a  military  balance  between 
Pakistan  and  India.  Tiiis  policy  would  appear  to  be  all  the  more  justified 
now  since  India  has  exploded  a  nuclear  device,  which  clearly  gives  it  the 
option  of  developing  a  nuclear  weapons  capability.  The  United  States  could 
clearly  argue  that  India  should  not  fear  a  restoration  of  Pakistan's 
military  capability  to  a  level  enabling  Pakistan  either  to  deter  or  prevent 
an  almost  automatic  extinction  oi  their  national  territory  by  India. 

After  ali,  Pakistan  does  not  base  its  relations  with  Russia  on  the 
fact  th?t  Russia  is  heavily  arming  India,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  India 
should  base  its  relations  on  U.S.  provision  of  arms  to  Pakistan.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Indians  would  object,  but  they  would  be  most 
unlikely  to  change  their  relations  with  the  United  States  to  an  orientation 
much  different  than  now  prevails.  This  would  be  the  most  logical  and 
sensible  policy  for  the  United  States  in  this  area  since  the  great  weakness 
of  Pakistan  militarily  is  creating  a  serious  military  and  political 
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i:o  11 1  i agency  lor  the  United  States  in  the  entire  area  from  the  tip  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula  to  the  Subcontinent.  Added  to,  and  in  support  of,  this 
option  sliouid  be  the  establishment  of  a  permanent,  but  flexible  in  terms 
oi  size,  U.S.  naval  presence  in  the  northwestern  Indian  Ocean  to  provide 
the  necessary  psychological  foundation  for  those  countries  such  as  Pakistan, 
Iran,  and  the  traditional  rulers  of  the  Persian  Gulf-Arabian  Peninsula  area, 
ihese  states  fear  the  Russian  naval  presence  and  wish  to  see  a  countervailing 
lurce  in  the  form  of  an  American  naval  presence  to  offset  it  and  thus  to 
inhibit  its  political  influence  on  revolutionary  states  and  forces  (e.g. 
I'KhOAC,  Iraq,  tlie  Palestinians,  etc.)  which  seek  to  bring  an  end  to  tradi¬ 
tional  forms  of  rule  in  flie  entire  area.  Pakistan  is  not  traditionally 
ruled,  but  its  defense  is  presently  linked  to  royal-ruled  Iran  and  it  is 
very  mucli  concerned  about  Soviet  inroads  into  the  Subcontinent  and  about 
Soviet  naval  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  is  why  Pakistan  privately 
la  hoping  that  tlve  U.S.  Congress  will  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
lurther  development  of  Uiego  Garcia. 
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wi:sri'.KN  l■llR()Pl■;,  'niK  middi.i-;  kast,  and  transati.antic  rklations 


Smiuiiai  y 

It  is  n('  fxij;j’,erat  ion  to  state  that  the  conjunction  of  the  Middle 
r.i'.t  and  oil  i-risos  in  the  fall  of  1973  produced  a  series  of  interconnected 
results  which  had  a  profound  and  still  not  fully  measurable  effect  on  the 
international  system.  in  the  specific  context  of  transatlantic  relations 
it  introduced  a  iu>w  dimension  by  emphasizing  America's  power  and  exposing 
I'.uriipe's  (and  Japan’s)  vulnerability.  It  promoted  the  disintegration 
ratliiT  than  the  integration  of  the  European  Economic  Community  (EEC);  it 
increased  Eastern  Europe's  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  Western 
Europe’s  on  the  oil  producers;  it  improved  the  American  position  both  in 
the  Middle  East  and  towards  Western  Europe  by  broadening  its  political- 
strategic  base  in  the  former  and  strengthening  its  economic-monetary 
position  toward  the  latter. 

i'hc  mail',  loser  of  all  this  (leaving  the  developing  countries  aside) 
is  Europe  in  general,  and  the  EEC  in  particular.  The  double  crisis  laid 
open  its  politival  weakness  and  its  geopolitical  limitations  as  an  actor 
on  the  International  scene. 

Tlie  events  in  the  Middle  East  brought  to  the  fore  the  various  histori- 
imI,  structural,  and  conceptual  differences  among  the  policies  and  outlooks 
of  the  European  countries.  There  are  at  least  four  major  differences.  In 
tlie  first  place,  the  Latin  countries  (France,  Italy,  and  Spain)  have  a 
pronounced  Mediterranean  orientation  whereas  Anglo-Saxon  Northwestern 
Idirope  is  oriented  toward  the  Atlantic.  Secondly,  the  Latin  countries  are, 
on  the  whole,  more  dependent  on  external  energy  sources  than  their  Northern 
no  1  )',hbors .  The  third  difference  is  at  least  partly  a  function  of  the 
jireceding  two.  It  relates  to  the  varying  degree  of  concern  about  the 
security  of  energy  supplies  and  the  policies  towards  the  producing  countries 
whlci)  follow  from  It.  Finally,  Europeans  have  a  different  perception  of 
the  nature  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  than  Americans.  Europeans  on  the 
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wluili'  till  not  see  llie  eonllict  ns  .in  i*xten.sion  ol  the  East-West  confronta- 
I  ion  or  as  (i.irt  ol  the  "(iohl  W.ir",  .i.s  is  often  depicted  as  the  U.S.  point 
t>l  vl^‘w.  riuy  coiKsider  it  much  more  as  a  conflict  sui  generis ,  which  con- 
si'quentlv  c.ills  for  differiMit  policies  towards  the  parties  Involved. 

Such  different  concepts  .and  outlooks  were  bound  to  clash  when,  in 
Dctohei  1971,  the  risk  of  a  dangerous  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
coincided  with  the  Ar.ih  oil  embargo.  In  the  first  instance,  the  Europeans 
I.  It  p.iinfully  depLiidint  on  ttie  United  States,  which  seemed  to  by-pass 
tliem  in  its  response  to  the  confrontation;  in  the  second  instance,  they 
t  ound  themselves  .iliiiost  tot.illy  dependent  on  the  Arabs.  European  irrita¬ 
tion  was  to  grow  still  further  wlien  the  United  States  came  out  of  the  con¬ 
flict  .IS  the  winner  on  both  scores:  with  an  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
ri'ontry  to  the  Arab  world  .and  with  better  long-term  prospects  for  its 
economy  and  currency.  Doubts  were  raised  in  the  minds  of  many  Europeans 
(.and  .l.apanesc)  whether  Washington  had  not  been  somehow  instrumental  in 
unleashing  or  toler.ating,  tile  crisis.  However  untrue,  such  suspicions  are 
symptomatic,  in.ismuch  as  tliey  show  that  henceforth  European  and  American 
politics  in  the  Midiile  E.ist  will  be,  more  than  before,  a  part  of  trans- 
.atlantic  rel.it  ii  ns:  the  gains  or  losses  in  the  former  are  likely  to  have 
repercussions  on  lb.  >.atter. 

The  policies  <'t  t  hi.  principal  European  countries  towards  the  Middle 
East  reflect  their  attitudes  on  several  important  issues:  first,  their 
I’.ener.al  interest  in  the  Mediterranean-Middle  East  area;  second,  their 
dependence  on  Middle  East  oil  .and  their  views  of  how  to  overcome  or  reduce 
it;  .and  thiril,  their  future  politico-economic  relationship  with  the  United 
St.ates  and  the  content  of  .a  "European  identity”  as  distinct  from,  or  a 
precondition  of,  a  re formu 1  <ated  "Atlantic  partnership". 

All  these  differences  exi>lain  the  difficulties  the  countries 

of  the  EEC  had,  and  still  have,  in  agreeing  on  a  common  policy  towards  the 
Micidle  East  which  does  not  aniagonij-.e  the  producing  countries  or  unduly 
challenge  the  United  St.ates,  wliicli  takes  into  due  account  the  varying 
security  requirements  of  e.ach  member  country,  and  which  contributes  to 
the  reduction  of  the  structur.al  differences  which  still  exist  among  them. 
I'lieir  policies,  however,  followed  n.ational  and  not  European  Interests  and 
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well'  [  I  It' r  i' 1 II  r<  ‘  lilt  (.'11  c' 1  HI  I  1  . 1(1  i  1  I  1 1  r  V  .iiul  iMiflv  ri.' lAiiir  i  lable .  lliub  Fr  ancfe 
iiiii  (Icrin.iiiv  ai'.rei'  nn  t  lu  lu-iil  tor  moro  Kuropeaii  I'ooperat  ion  but  disagree 
on  wln'tlief  It  slioiild  lie  .leliieved  with,  or  independent  from,  the  United 
Slat  e,;  I'laiuo  and  Hritain  sleppi-d  up  their  arms  sales  to  the  MiddU*  F.ast 
withouL  null  h  coiu-ern  about  what  el  feet  tliis  would  have  on  their  own  part- 
l  or.s  and  on  the  reieiving  count  l  ies;  together  with  Italy  they  let  their 
ha  1  ance-of- pa vmen t s  di-licil  s’.row  t  unmanageable  proportions  while  at  the 
■  mil.'  I  iiiie  (Icniiauv ' f  rade  surplus  continued  to  an  extent  which  further 
iiii'ri'asi'd  the  monetarv  d  i  si-qu  i  I  i  hr  i  urn  among  the  Nine. 

In  spile  ol  in.uiitol.i  deal:',  with  the  oil-producing  I'ountries,  Fa. rope 
will  ri-main  vulnerable,  with  ri'gard  to  both  its  energy  supply  and  the 
cast  .sums  ot  Arab  investment  capital  which  are  bound  to  invade  its  markets. 
In  at  t  c'Mipt  ii’g,  to  become  less  vulnerable  through  the  sale.'-  of  arms,  nuclear 
rc.iciors  (the  example  of  the  United  States  and  France  could  well  be  fol¬ 
lowed  hv  Ollier  countries),  and  industrial  techAvilogy,  Europe  could  become 
more  vuliieralile  in  other  res|)ects. 

.'JeitlK'i-  the  St  ron)tth  of  its  internal  organization  nor  its  greater 
I'oliticul  cohesion  will  remove  the  basic  dependence  of  We.stern  Europe  on 
Middle'  Idistern  oil  or  on  American  strategic  protection.  Europeans  have 
come  to  realize  that  for  the  foreseeable  future  this  double  vulnerability 
will  stay  with  them.  It  will  considerably  limit  their  freedom  of  action 
with  regard  to  the'  Middle  East  and,  even  more  importantly,  with  regard 
to  tile-  I'nited  States.  I'hey  are  therefore  doubly  sensitive  vis-a-vis  their 
AiiieTican  .lilv  hecitusc  of  its  neg.lect  of  consultation  during  the  October 
ri7  i  erisis,  liecause'  of  a  lingering  uneasiness  about  superpower  collusion 
i  mmeel  i  a  t  c  I  V  afterwards,  .and  hoe-auso  of  their  fear  that  the  United  States 
mig.ht  use  i  t  .s  imiiroved  position  for  pressing  its  allies  into  stricter 
il  ij'.nmeiit  with  its  own  foreign  .and  energy  policies. 

(liven  this  vulnerability  and  its  continuing  structural  differences, 
Furoiie  It.as  little  other  choice  than  to  pursue  a  policy  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Middle  E.ast  that  is  essentially  trade  oriented  and  based  on  a  series 
of  new  or  renegot  i.a  t  ed  treaties  of  association.  Such  a  Mediterranean  policy 
could,  howeviT,  further  the  trend  towards  a  "regionalization"  of  world 
trade.  Europe  might  be  inc n-as ingly  Inclined  to  consider  the  Mediterranean 
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■  IS  its  "(lom.i  i  IK'  ii'st'rv'i'"  it  it  i.iil.s  t  d  .if’ii’f  wiLii  tin-  United  States  about 
.1  common  approai-li  towards  thoMiddlo  !'ast  .  It  is  in  this  economic  field 
more  than  in  any  otiier  that  frictions  coiiUI  arise  between  Europe  and 
America;  wi  t  li  p.rowinp  i  nl  erile|iendence  tlie  conflicts  are  bound  to  spill  over 
Into  ('  t  luT  f  i  I  ds  . 

A(  present  it  si’cnis  that  a  consensus  is  emerpjng  among  the  principal 
liiropean  comUri(>s  (led  liy  l-’rance  and  Cermany)  with  regard  to  the  basic 
ori.r  of  priorities  o!  their  future  policy;  the  first  priority  is  a 
strengthening  of  the  EEC;  the  second,  the  improvement  of  transatlantic 
ri'lations;  and  tin-  third,  the  "dialogue"  with  the  producing  countries, 
"Ostpolitik"  liaving  lost  momentum  and  accep t ab i 1 i t y .  This  sequence  is 
interesting  because  it  reverses  the  order  of  priorities  which  many  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  liavc'  heen  fon(>wing  until  recently  and  which  had  disastrous 
results  for  European  cooperation  and  Atlantic  relations.  Whether  this 
order  can  he  adhered  to  depends  also  on  Washington's  willingness  to  accept 
g.rcater  European  independence  and  to  give  priority  to  Alliance  cooperation, 
liowever  laborious,  over  its  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  speci¬ 
fic  inti'rests  in  the  Middle  East. 
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''1^''-!''^  I  ,  rill  MIDDl.l.:  KAST,  and  TUANSA  TLANTI  C  RKI.ATIONS 

A.  A  New  i mens  i <Mi  in  I'.iiri^-Amer  1  can  Relations 

It  is  nil  I'x.ii'.j'cr.it  inn  to  st.ite  that  the  conjunction  of  the  Middle  East 
•  iiid  oil  crises  in  the  fall  of  i97A  produced  a  series  of  Interconnected 
results  which  had  a  profound  and  still  not  fully  measurable  effect  on  the 
international  system.  Tn  the  specific  context  of  transatlantic  relations 
it  introduced  a  new  dimension  by  emphasizing  America's  power  and  exposing 
Europe's  (and  ,Ia|)nn's)  vulnerability.  It  promoted  the  disintegration 
rather  than  the  integration  of  the  European  Economic  Community  (EEC); 
it  increased  Eastern  Europe's  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  Western 
fairope's  dependence  on  the  oil  producers;  it  improved  the  American 
position  both  in  the  Midtlle  East  and  towards  Western  Europe  by  broadening 
its  po I i t 1 ca 1 -St rntegic  base  in  the  former  and  strengthening  its  economic- 
monetary  position  towards  the  latter. 

'I'he  main  loser  is  undoubtedly  Europe  tn  general,  and  the  EEC  in 
|)articular.  The  double  crisis  revealed  to  a  painful  degree  Its  political 
weakness  as  well  as  its  geopolitical  limitations  as  an  actor  on  the  Inter 
national  scene,  deficiencies  which  its  stupendous  economic  prosperity 
tended  to  conceal.  Western  Europe's  strength  and  aspirations  appeared 
powerful  and  persuasive  at  times  of  economic  growth  and  political  stability 
fund  so  did  Japan's);  they  were,  however,  not  sufficiently  resilient  to 
withstand  economic  challenge  and  political  pressure.  The  EEC  turned  out 
to  he  "a  fair  weather  organization"  based  on,  and  fed  with,  the  expecta- 
I  ion  of  sustained  growth.  Its  minimum  political  consensus  was  derived  more 
from  a  defensive  reaction  against  potential  superpower  intrusion  than  from 
I  concept  of  positive  action  towards  the  outside  world. 

Nowhere  is  ttiis  now  more  evident,  more  blatant,  than  in  Western 
Europe's  policy,  or  ratht'r  policies,  towards  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Middle  East.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this.  A  unique  combination 
of  fai  tors  lias  made  tlie  Middle  East  the  catalyst  which  has  brought  to  the 
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i"i.  till-  In  1 1 1  r  I  >  .1 1  ,  sLriii'tiir.iI  ,  .irul  t-oiu-eptufi  I  differences  that  shape 
l,iir.'|i.  's  uuiliiok^i,  orientations,  and  policies  in  important  fields.  In 
■.Mine  w  tliese  difterences  lie  also  at  the  root  of  American-European 
.1  i  iseien on  .  I  iiae.nMu  h  as  the  Middle  East  with  its  oil  acquired  a  new 
nut  vital  iniixirtane.'  for  Kiiropt',  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  these 
diliereiices  would  become  an  additional  element  of  strain  between  Europe 
and  till'  I'nited  Slates.  It  seems  therefore  essential  to  examine  them  in 
I  >:;ie  d.  t  a  i  1  . 

I'.  file  Med  i  I  e  r  r  me  an  anil  the  Middle  East  in  European  Perspective 

liieri  are  at  liaist  four  niaior  and  partly  Interrelated  areas  in 
which  I'uropean  countries  differ  in  outlook  either  among  themselves  or 
with  the  United  St.itos.  The  first  concerns  the  pronounced  Mediterranean 
orientation  of  the  I.atin  I'ountries  (France,  Italy,  Spain)  compared  with 
the  more  Atlantic  orientation  of  Northwestern  (Anglo-Saxon)  Europe.  This 
diiterence  in  point  of  view  ,  which  has,  oi  course,  geographic  as  well  as 
historic  reasons,  has  now  been  reinforced  by  the  fact  that,  roughly  speaking, 
the  Mediterranean  countries  of  Europe  are  more  dependent  on  external  energy 
supplies  than  their  neighbors  to  the  northwest.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
second  structural  difference:  the  degree  of  industrialization  and  the 
status  of  the  oil  companies  of  the  Latin  countries  is  quite  different  from 
(hose  111  Northwest  F.urope. 

The  third  difference  is  at  least  partly  a  function  of  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding,  ones.  European  countries  are  concerned  in  different  degrees  about 
the  security  of  their  energy  supplies.  Accordingly,  their  attitudes 
towards  the  Arab  countries,  their  willingness  to  make  concessions  to  them 
and  their  eagerness  for  either  major  bilateral  deals  or  multilateral  nego- 
tiations  differ  considerably.  The  fourth  difference  relates  to  the  fact 
that  American  public  opinion  (including  that  of  the  Administration) 
perceives  the  political  nature  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  quite  differ¬ 
ently  than  many  European  g.overnmcnts  (and  perhap.s  also  individuals). 
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Mt'il  i  t  >■  t'raiuMii  vs.  Atlanlii'  Or  i  fiit  at  ion 

Historical  ties,  )>,i*oj',r'i|)li  i  c  location,  '■oinimTciaJ  interests,  and 
cultural  .iMinitii's  aci-ount  ior  (lie  fact  that  Italy  and  France,  in  spite 
of  tlit’ir  ineniln' rsh  i  p  in  KKO,  .ind  Spain,  witli  close  links  with  both  Western 
I'.uropo  and  the  United  States,  havi-  preserved  a  "Mediterranean"  orientation 
while  the  ciumtries  of  Northwest  Fiirope  have  an  "Atlantic"  point  of  view. 
Britain,  with  forni.  r  colonial  strategic  interests  in  the  Middle  East  but 
with  little,  if  any,  cultural  affinity  for  the  Mediterranean,  occupies, 
as  usual,  an  intermediate  po.sition.  To  be  sure,  the  Second  World  War 
and  its  aftermath  have  severed  most  of  the  links  which  existed  between 
France  aiul  the  l.ehanon,  Syria,  Mtirocco,  Tunisia,  and  Algeria;  between 
Italy  and  Libya;  and  between  Britain  and  Egypt,  Jordan,  Iraq,  and  the 
I’ersi.in  fin  I  f ,  The  British  now  have  little  more  than  a  symbolic  presence 
in  Cyprus,  Malta,  and  (libraltar.  These  European  countries,  however,  have 
left  their  imprint  on  the  commercial  and  cultural  structure  of  their  former 
dependencies.  These  relationships  have,  although  in  a  modest  degree, 
influenced  the  EEC’s  Mediterranean  policy,  in  the  formulation  of  which 
France  and  Italy  were  and  are  instrumental.  They  are  likely  to  be 
even  more  so  in  the  near  future. 

Italy  (probably  more  than  any  of  the  other  countries)  has  been 
marked  by  this  dual  North-  and  South-bound  outlook.  The  Italian  peninsula 
was  recently  correctly  described  as  a  long  bridge:  one  end  lying  in 
democratic,  industrial  Western  Europe,  the  other  deep  in  the  very  different 
world  of  the  Mediterranean.  Italian  history  has  been  largely  formed  by 
t  fu'  plav  of  tliese  two  worlds  .against  each  other. ^  Italy’s  policy  has 
always  been  torn  between  industrialization,  integration,  and  security 
within  the  framework  of  "Northern  Europe"  and  development,  association, 
and  neutrality  within  the  Mediterranean  area.  It  was  the  ruling  Christian 
Democratic  Party  (de  Gasperi  in  particular)  which  opted  for  the  first 
alternative,  including  an  alliance  with  the  United  States.  Ever  since, 

Italy  has  steered  a  pro-European  course,  with  membership  in  the  EEC  and 
NATO.  As  the  influence  of  the  Christian  Democrats  has  waned  and  that  of 
tlie  I, eft  has  strengthened,  interest  in  the  second  alternative,  or  at  least 
some  of  its  components,  lias  revived.  France’s  situation,  as  well  as  Spain's, 

I  "Italy  in  Peril,"  Waslu' ngton_J’os_t ,  reprinted  in  International  Herald 
^f'ibime,  17  June  19  74. 
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il  ill  ITS  from  Italy's  in  various  ways.  IfuL  tho  outlook  of  both  France  and 
Spain  contains  an  important  Mediterranean  element.  It  has  its  roots  in 
a  conlinninr,  "spia  iai  relationship"  with  some  of  the  Arab  countries  and 
is  nurtured  by  a  senst-  of  cultural  mission  which  s('rves  as  a  kind  of 
counterweight  to  their  association  with  the  An)’lo-Saxon-Germanic  world. 

It  was  hardly  surprising  under  these  circumstances  that  the  disarray 
of  the  KKF,  t-ompoiindiHl  by  the  oil  embargo,  strengthened  the  hand  of  those 
who  advocated  a  more  ]Tonounced  southward-looking  policy  in  Italy  and 
France  (and  possibly  in  Spain),  even  to  the  extent  of  presenting  the 
Mi-d 1  ter ranean/Middl e  East  region  as  a  kind  of  "third  alternative"  to  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  and  recommending  a  widening  cooperation  with  Communist 
Kiiropi'.  After  the  Ostpolitik  had  lost  its  momentum  and  the  limitations  of 
E.istern  tr  leie  became  increasingly  visible  and  as  tensions  grew  with  the 
United  States  about  its  role  and  influence  in  Europe,  a  reorientation  of 
Europe's  policy  towards  the  nearby  Mediterranean  and  the  oil-rich  Arab 
world  seemed  a  promising  outlet  for  Europe's  economic  dynamism  in  exchange 
for  much  needed  oil  and  l.ibor.  Such  a  turn,  however  unrealistic  in 
almost  evtTy  respect,  offered  some  attractions.  It  would  put  France  in 
the  role  of  the  community's  natural  leader  in  the  forthcoming  Europe-Arab 
dialogue,  and  it  would  combine  an  assured  oil  supply  with  a  more  credible 
resistance  to  real  or  imaginary  American  predominance.  Rarely  has  a 
hitherto  unknown  foreign  minister  become  as  popular  overnight  as  when 
Monsieur  Jobert  presented  this  perspective  to  the  French. 

Witli  the  changeovers  in  the  French  Presidency  and  in  the  German 
Chancellery,  hopes  for  a  "relance  Europeenne"  have  probably  dampened 
the  enthusiasm  for  a  too  one-sided  and  pronounced  "Mediterranean 
orientation"  that  smacked  of  anti-Americanism.  The  Euro-Arab  dialogue 
will  therefore  probably  take  place  in  a  different  context  and  spirit 
than  some  Europeans  might  have  liked  to  see. 


n .  I)J  f  f  eri'nt  Vii  i  neraj)  i  I  i 

The  sii-oml  set  el  di  f  f  en-nres ,  which  relates  to  the  different  degree 
to  whicli  thi'  KKd  members  art'  dependent  on  external  energy  resources,  is 
a  matter  of  obiective  fact  rather  than  political  inclinations  or  tactics. 

As  the  tables  show,  the  KC  countries  find  themselves  in  rather  different 
positions  in  terms  of  the  structure  of  their  supply,  the  distribution  of 
tlieir  energy  resources,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  state  of  their 
balance  of  payments.  These  differences  have  a  direct  bearing  on  their 
attitudes  towards  the  producing  countries  as  well  as  towards  the  United 
States. 

Again,  roughly  speaking,  the  countries  of  Northwestern  Europe  find 
themselves  in  a  better  position  than  those  in  the  South:  Britain  and 
Norway,  hi-cause  of  the  North  Sea  oil  deposits;  the  Netherlands,  because 
of  its  major  gas  resources,  and  Germany,  because  of  the  large  coal  deposits 
which  are  still  sufficient  to  generate  a  considerable  foreign  trade 
surplus.  They  are  all,  in  one  way  or  another,  less  vulnerable  than  France 
and  Italy,  who  are  both  short  of  oil  and  gas  as  well  as  of  foreign 
currency.  Their  precarious  situation  explains  at  least  partly  the  almost 
panic  rush  for  bilateral  deals  with  Arab  countries  and,  in  the  case  of 
France,  a  crash  program  in  nuclear  reactors  which,  given  the  additional 
commitment  to  Iran,  may  well  turn  out  to  have  overextended  French  nuclear 
industry.  Thus,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  the  paucity  of  energy  resources 
contributed  to  the  reawakening  and  vindication  of  their  "Mediterranean 
vocation."  It  provided  both  a  welcome  pretext  and  a  useful  basis  for 
their  negotiations  with  the  producing  countries.  To  this  must  be  added 
another  distinctive  feature  which  distinguishes  France  and  Italy  (and 
Spain)  from  the  other  EEC  members:  they  are  so  far  the  only  countries 
with  Important  nationalized  oil  companies.  This  provided  them  with  a 
temporary  advantage  Insofar  as  their  governments  could  use  them — though 
not  all  ton  successfully  as  it  later  turned  out — in  their  negotiations 
with  the  producing  countries.  It  was,  however,  precisely  this  state 
ownership  which  promoted  bilateral  deals  without  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
creasing  flexibility  of  bargaining  and  distribution.  In  both  of  these 
areas,  the  "mult  iiiat  ionais"  were  .able  to  operate  with  greater  efficiency. 
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Changing  Notion  of  Si'ciirit^ 

The  third  aroa  <if  d ivorg.encos  rolates  to  the  various  concepts  of 
"security".  Thri'atc'iied  with  an  oil  i-mbargo.  West  Europeans  (and  many  other 
nations)  hei-ame  suddenly  aware  that  their  security  was  jeopardized  by  a 
different  kind  of  threat  than  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to.  Unlike 
tlie  "traditional"  threat,  this  new  one  was  not  political  or  military  but 
rather  economic  in  nature.  Unlike  previous  threats,  it  did  not  arise 
in  the  East-West  context  but  along  the  North-South  axis.  In  spite  of 
numerous  warnings,  hardly  anyone  had  been  foresighted  enough  to  gauge 
tiie  iiigh  degree  of  economic  vulnerability  of  Western  societies  to  such  a 
threat,  let  alone  tlio  wavs  and  means  to  cope  with  it.  The  oil  embargo 
exposed  this  vulnerability,  thus  adding  to  the  notion  of  security  a  new 
and  no  less  serious  economic  and  social  dimension.  Above  and  beyond  the 
security  from  military  aggrc'sslon  and  political  pressure,  Europeans  (and 
•  lapanese  al  ike)  now  liad  to  worry  about  the  security  of  their  supplies  of 
energy  and  raw  materials,  which  they  discovered  were  vital  to  their 
economic  well-being  and  social  stability. 

Wtiile  probably  all  European  governments  would  agree  on  the  importance 
of  this  new  dimension  of  security,  they  would  differ  considerably  on  the 
place  and  priority  it  sliould  be  given  in  their  overall  policy.  Their 
liifferent  interpretations  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  this  particular 
security  threat  and  of  the  means  to  deal  with  it  would,  of  course,  be 
p.irtly  determined  by  the  different  degrees  of  their  economic  vulnerability. 
These  conflicting  and  often  contradictory  interpretations  became  more 
divisive  than  the  relatively  minor  disagreements  about  the  defense  against 
a  commonly  perceived  military  and  political  threat.  It  is  not  simply 
the  known  versus  the  unknown  or  the  traditional  versus  the  new  which 
divided  the  European  countries  in  their  .approach  to  meet  this  "economic- 
threat".  It  w.as  precisely  the  structural  and  conceptual  differences 
among  them  that  shaped  their  reaction  and  led  them  to  adopt  a  wide 
variety  of  often  conflicting  policies  that  generated  bilateralism  rather 
th.in  multilateralism  and  promoted  a  (defensive)  nationalism  at  the  expense 
<'1  a  I'olicy  of  interdependence.  Whereas  the  necessity  for  common  defense 
placed  the  Europeans  in  the  s.ame  boat  although  perhaps  on  different  decks 
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■  iiul  si'ats,  llu'V  found  t liomso  1  vos  in  ronsidernbly  different  situations  with 
different  outlooks  and  oiffertMit  ideas  about  remedies  when  confronted 
will)  till'  task  of  seeuriii);  their  enerRy  supply. 

I' .  I )  I  V  e  r  i  11>  te^t^it^i  tins  of  the  Arab-Israeli  Conflict 

i’liere  remains  the  last  (fourth)  divergence.  It  exists  less  among 
I  be  bnroiie.ins  and  more  bi  twi'en  the  Europeans  on  the  one  hand  and  the  United 
States  on  the  other.  It  has  its  roots  in  a  different  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Contrary  to  what — for  easily 
understanilab le  reasons — Israel  wants  the  Western  countries  to  believe, 
many  Europeans  do  not  see  this  conflict  as  an  integral  part,  or  extension, 
of  the  "Cold  War"  or  a  fight  of  the  "Western  democratic  world"  against 
"Sovi(!t-Communist  expansion."  They  remember  its  origins  and  see  its 
cvolutLon  since  1947  (if  not  since  the  Balfour  declaration)  in  a  different 
1 ight . 

While  recognizing  the  dangers  of  a  further  Soviet  penetration  into 
thi'  Middle  East  and  the  Importance  of  a  free  and  democratic  Israel, 
many  European  governments  (if  not  people)  find  the  contention  difficult 
to  accept  that  the  conflict  is  little  more  than  a  transfer  to  the  Middle 
East  of  what  has  plagued  Europe  in  the  last  30  years,  with  all  the  con- 
sec|uences  that  follow  from  this.  Successive  French  governments  have 
consistently  rejected  this  interpretation.  The  reasons  have  to  do  both 
witii  mercantile  calculations  (the  Arab  world  being  so  much  more  interes¬ 
ting  as  a  customer  and  supplier)  and  a  deep  political  distrust  of  any 
•Soviet-Amer lean  collusion,  the  first  manifestation  of  which  occurred  in 
1956  and  was  precisely  directed  against  France  (and  Britain). 

Britain  has  many  historic  links  with  Arab  countries  and  still  prides 
itself  on  some  residual  influence  in  them.  "In  order  to  maintain  this 
Influence,"  says  an  English  writer,  "it  is  essential  to  give  a  larger 
degree  of  direct  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Arab,  than  to  those  whom  they 
regard  as  their  enemies."  The  British  thus  seem  to  have  moral  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Isrcic I  ( leaving  the  political  and  stratc^gic  ones  to  the  United 
States)  and  political-economic  interests  in  the  Arab  world.  This 


D.  Watt,  "A  Clash  of  Interests  and  Sympathies,"  The  Financial  Times, 
19  October  1973. 
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.Utltudo  is  basically  shared  by  other  European  countries.  The  Germans 
are  in  a  more  delicate  position,  but  they,  too,  are  unwilling  to  opt  for 
one  side,  as  If  the  Arab-1  srat.‘l  i  conflict  wore  an  extension  of  the  East- 
West  confrontation. 

These  European  attitudes  towards  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  differ 
considerably  from  those  which  were  (and  perhaps  still  are)  held  in  the 
United  States.  Large  sectors  of  American  opinion,  public  and  private, 
were  more  convinced  than  the  Europeans  that  assisting  and  supporting 
Israel  was  equivalent  to  fighting  against  a  growing  Communist  (particularly 
Soviet)  influence  in  the  Middle  East.  In  order  to  secure  continuing 
American  support,  Israel  had  every  Interest  in  reinforcing  rather  than 
correcting  this  view.  As  the  ongoing  American-Arab  rapprochement  shows, 
the  view  is  dangerously  simplified  and  surely  does  not  adequately  reflect 
the  complexities  of  the  Middle  East  situation. 

While  the  United  States,  at  least  until  recently,  was  therefore 
inclined  to  see  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  as  part  of  its  worldwide 
rivalry  or  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union,  European  governments 
tended  to  treat  it  as  a  regional  conflict  sul  generis.  They  admitted, 
however,  that  an  ever  increasing  Soviet  involvement  in  it  could  jeopardize 
European  security  interests.  Nevertheless,  they  were  not  prepared  to 
tolerate  any  extension  of  Alliance  responsbilities  into  that  area.  They 
refused  to  take  sides,  in  the  wake  of  the  United  States  and  its  powerful 
Sixth  Fleet,  in  favor  of  Israel  at  the  risk  of  antagonizing  on  the  one 
liand  the  Soviet  Union  to  whom  they  are  directly  exposed  on  the  continent 
.ind  whose  power  they  cannot  match,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Arab  states, 
with  whom  many  entertain  friendly  relations  and  whose  oil  they  need 
much  more  than  their  American  ally  does. 

Such  differences  between  the  positions  and  attitudes  of  the  Europeans 
and  the  Americans  were  bound  to  surface  when  in  October  1973  the  risk  of 
a  dangerous  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union  coincided  with  an  Arab 
oil  embargo.  The  Europeans,  who  felt  painfully  dependent  on  the  United 
States,  were  ignored,  much  to  their  chagrin,  by  the  Americans  when  the 
confrontation  was  at  its  climax,  and  when  the  embargo  was  invoked,  they 
found  themselves  vitally  dependent  on  the  Arabs.  European  irritation. 


it  not  rosontmcnt,  was  to  ^row  stliJ  further  when  the  United  States  came 
out  ns  the  winner  In  botli  crises.  The  Americans  made  an  astonndinj’  come¬ 
back  to  the  Arab  world,  where  the  Kuropeans'  "neutrality"  had  brought  them 
only  short-term  advantages,  and  America  emerged  from  the  energy  crisis  with 
better  long-tc-rm  pro.spects  for  its  economic  and  monetary  position  than 
either  Kurope  or  Japan  could  hope  for. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  hero  and  there  voices  could  be  heard  which 
accused  or  suspected  the  United  States  of  having  manipulated  (if  not 
instigated)  the  Middle  Eastern  crisis  so  as  to  reassert  its  leadership 
over  Its  emerging  economic:  rivals  in  Europe  and  Japan.  However  untrue, 
such  suspicions  are  in  a  way  symptomatic,  inasmuch  as  they  bear  out  the 
basic  and  important  fact  that  henceforth  European  and  American  politics 
in  till'  Middle  East  arc  bound  to  have  a  direct  influence  on  transatlantic 
relations.  The  gains  or  losses  which  are  made  in  the  former  will  have 
repercussions  on  the  evolution  of  the  latter — at  least  as  long  as  the 
Western  countries  fait  to  agree  on  a  common  approach  to  the  Arab  world. 

*'•  The  Policies  of  the  Principal  European  Countries 

tt  is  against  this  background  that  the  policies  of  the  main  European 
countries  towards  the  Middle  East  have  to  be  evaluated.  The  differences 
in  their  attitudes  and  interests  derive  from  their  different  concepts  and 
positions  on  several  important  issues:  (1)  their  general  disposition 
towards,  and  interests  in,  the  Mediterranean-Middle  East  area;  (2)  the 
different  degree  of  their  dependence  on  Middle  East  oil  and  their  differ¬ 
ent  views  of  how  to  overcome  or  reduce  it;  and  (3)  the  nature  of  the 
future  politico-economic  relationship  with  the  United  States  and  the 
organization  and  content  of  a  "European  identity"  as  distinct  from, 
or  a  precondition  for,  a  reformulated  "Atlantic  partnership."  On  a 
different  level,  as  transatlantic  relations  are  increasingly  influenced  by  the 
evolution  of  Soviet-Amer lean  relations,  so  has  the  Middle  East,  or  rather 
U.S.  policy  towards  it,  now  become  a  determinant  for  European-American 
relat ions . 


1  P.  Penn,  Pctrole:  la  troisieme  guerre  mondiale,  pp.  215  ff  (Paris,  1974) 
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All  this  adds  up  to  a  mixed  bag  of  conceptual  and  structural 
differences  which  Is  difficult  to  disentangle.  It  explains  the  great 
difficulties  the  EEC  had — and  still  has — in  agreeing  on  any  connnon 
policy  which  does  not  antagonize  the  producing  countries  or  unnecessarily 
irritate  the  United  States  and  which  takes  into  due  account  the  varying 
security  recpii rement s  of  each  member  country.  Germany,  for  example,  still 
stresses  its  po I i t i  lo -mi  1 i larv  vulnerability  and,  consequently,  gives 
priority  to  Alliance  cohesion  whereas  France  and  Italy  are  primarily 
ct^ncerned  about  tlieir  economic-energy  vulnerability.  Finally,  the  EEC 
must  work  out  a  policy  which  contributes  to  the  reduction  of  the  struc¬ 
tural  differences  among  the  European  countries  without  over-exposing  them 
to  the  growing  pressure  of  the  "Petrodollar." 

Tlierc  are,  liowever,  no  clear  lines  between  particular  sets  or 
j’roups  of  countries,  pitting,  for  example,  those  who  are  basically 
liostiie  to  "American  hegemony"  and  favorable  to  bilateral  deals  with 
the  Arabs  against  those  wtio  insist  on  close  consultation  or  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States  and  prefer  multilateral  negotiations.  France 
and  Italy  li.ive  been  foremost  in  pressing  for  bilateral  deals  but  they 
wi're  rather  eagerly  followed  by  Rritain  and  Germany  who,  for  different 
reasons,  nevertheless  pleaded  more  forcefully  for  a  concerted  action 
which  would  involve  the  United  States  (and  -Japan).  France  and  Germany 
have  agreed  on  the  principle  of  strengthening  European  cooperation  but 
they  still  differ  (though  less  now  under  Giscard  and  Schmidt)  on  its 
procedural  and  substantive  terms.  They  also  part  company  where  balance- 
of-payments  problems  are  concerned.  Germany  with  its  large  surplus  can 
pursue  a  more  relaxed  and  cautious  policy  of  investment  and  trade  vis-a-vis 
the  producing  countries;  its  arms  trade,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  negligible. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  Itself  rallied  with  its  former  colonial 
rivals,  first  and  foremost  with  Britain.  They  have  entered  a  new  round 
of  arms  trade  competition  involving  also  occasional  frictions  with  the 
United  States.  And  finally,  there  is  the  rivalry  between  the  nationalized 
and  private  oil  companies,  whicli  is  partly  the  result  of  their  different 
status  and  partly  the  result  of  a  general  trend  (particularly  noticeable 
in  Germany  but  also  in  Britain  and  Scandinavia)  towards  greater  government 
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iiintrol  ovi'i  l!u'  oil  uid  v;ns  intUi.strv  .inil  a  preference  for  state- 


lo-state  ni’j'.ot  iatioiis. 

I'he  picture  is  thus  latlu-r  complex.  If  not  confused,  and  hardly 
shows  any  overall  pattiTii.  It  explains  first  the  pro-Arab  turn  In  the 
lir.h  di'c  I  a  r.'i  t  i  on  on  tin-  Middle  Kast  tif  ft  October  1973,  the  generalities  of 
the  declaratif'u  laboriously  arrived  at  by  the  EEC  sutninit  meeting  in 
Oupenhae.en  in  miii-Di'cember  1973,  and  finally  the  difficulty  of  predicting 
the  precise  nature  of  the  EEC.  position  at  its  long-expected  dialogue  with 
the  Arab  c(iuntries. 

In  takiii);  a  closer  look  at  the  policies  of  the  principal  European 
i-eiintries  during  and  after  the  Middle  East  crisis,  the  differences,  fric¬ 
tions  and  contr.'id  ictions  become  evident.  Under  the  common  heading  of 
soil  -interest  the  ensuing  breakdown  of  almost  any  EEC  cohesion  and 
solidarity,  old  prejudices  and  new  preferences  surfaced.  Thus,  Britain 
tinder  Urime  Minister  Heath  showed  its  (as  we  have  seen:  traditional) 
pro-Arab  inclination  more  clearly  and,  much  more  discreetly,  its  Gaullist- 
tainteil  tliffidence  of  the  United  States  and  of  its  robust  Secretary  of 
State.  I, ike  Erance,  the  British  stepped  up  their  arms  deliveries  con¬ 
siderably.  On  21  January,  only  3  days  after  the  signing  of  the  Egyptlan- 
Israeli  dlsengagemctnt  agreement,  it  lifted  the  embargo  to  Israel  and  its 
immediate  n<>ighbors.  Before  that,  Britain  had  agreed  to  equip  Iran  with 
the  "Blindfire"  antiaircraft  radar  system;  agreements  with  Omar  were 
sig.ned  in  early  1974  for  eight  B.N.  Defenders,  six  Short  Skyvans ,  and 
four  B.A.C.  167  MK  82s;  in  March  1974  an  agreement  was  concluded  with 
Jordan  for  S.A.  Bulldog  trainer  craft  and  in  May  1974  (together  with 
France)  for  36  Jaguar  fighter  planes.  All  this  complements  a  number  of 
previous  (mid-1973)  deliveries  to  Israel  (12  Short  Blowpipe  submarine- 
launched  SAMs)  and  Saudi  Arabia  (an  unspecified  number  of  Scorpion 
I  Ight  tanks) . 

This  promotion  of  British  arms  deliveries  to  the  Middle  East 
coupled  with  a  considerable  expansion  of  agreements  for  trade  and  economic 
cooperation  contrasts  somewhat  curiously  with  Britain's  intention 
(confirmed  by  the  new  Labor  government)  to  reduce  still  further  its 
presence  "East  of  Suez"  and  possibly  also  whatever  forces  are  left  in 
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t  lio  Modi  tfrranoan  (i.o.  om'  naval  oc'niiiiand  and  a  Tow  iilanos  in  Malta  plus 

one  infant  ry  batt.;ilinn,  nno  arniod  reconnaissance  squadron  and  some 

aircraft  with  two  squadrons  of  an  RAF  Regiment  In  Cyprus).  A  politico- 

mil  itarv  prononco  is  obviously  nti  longer  a  precondition  or  safeguard  for 

i-ver  expanding  economic  and  oil  Interests  in  the  area.  Unlike  France, 
brltain  tliu.s  maintained  a  link,  however  tenuous,  with  Israel  and  favored, 

■  ii  least  nonilnallv,  a  limit.ation  of  the  weapons  trade  in  the  Middle 
I  '.ast . 

The  I'reni-h  attitude  on  both  aecounts  was  less  balanced.  In  con- 
I  hiding  new  and  ratlier  major  arms  deals  with  Pakistan,  Kuwait  (18  Mirage 
F-ls,  10  SA-llO  F  I’umas,  an  car  1 y-warning/con trol  radar  system,  and  20 
light  lazcMc  helicopters  plus,  together  with  Britain,  36  Jaguars), 

S.aud  i  Arabia  (38  Mi  rage  Ills,  150  AMX-30  tanks,  and  some  frigates  and 
minesweepers)  France  m.ide  substantial  inroads  into  a  formerly  almost 
exclusive  Anglo-American  domain.  In  late  1973  it  also  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Morocco  (for  two  patrol  vessels)  and  Tunisia  (one  patrol  vessel) 
.ind  exptinded  its  arms  deahs  with  Libya.  Germany  and  Italy  agreed  to  sell 
three  coastal  (latrol  boats  to  Lebanon,  and  four  MB-326  trainers  to  Dubai. 

These  various  deahs  were  and  are  still  backed  up  or  complemented  by 
a  host  of  bilateral  negotiations  and  agreements  between  the  European 
and  the  proilucing  countries.  in  the  center  of  all  stands  Iran.  It 
concluded  m.i  jor  agreements  with  France,  Britain,  and  Germany,  the  most 
s()ectaeular  t)f  which  was  with  France  in  June  1974.  It  is  a  10-year 
flea  I  worth  $4  billion  worth  of  i’rench  industrial  equipment  and  technology, 
ine  hiding  five  large  nuclear  power  reactors,  all  in  exchange  for  Iranian 
oil.  This  treaty  was  only  the  climax  of  numerous  other  negotiations  which 
France  conducted  in  January  and  February,  mostly  in  connection  with 
Foreign  Minister  Jobert'.s  trips  to  the  Middle  East.  These  include  bilateral 
negotiations  with  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Syria,  Iran,  Libya,  and  Abu  Dhabi. 
Except  ior  its  major  agreement  with  Iran  and  another  one  with  Saudi  Arabia, 
little  has  so  far  come  out  of  these  negotiations.  Few  tears  are  shed 
about  this  in  Paths  today,  as  France  would  have  found  itself  committed  to 
prices  which  by  now  would  be  considerably  above  the  current  world  market 
price.  One  prime  motive  for  .Tobert’s  hasty  rush  into  bilateral  deals 
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was  no  (.loulil  nis  wish  to  I’.o  Lo  t  ho  Wrishinglon  t’ncrt'.y  conference  with  enough 
oil  ciMitracts  in  his  pocket  to  permit  him  to  resist  more  credibly  any 
American  attempt  at  hullvinp,  his  country  into  "submission.'' 

Hritain  and  (h-rniany,  too,  signed  agreements  with  Iran.  Furthermore, 
the  I'inglish  simt  missions  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Per.sian  Gulf  states  while 
till'  Germans  concluded  agreements  with  Algeria  and  Egypt.  On  the  whole, 
Germany  pursued  a  middle-of-the-road  policy  the  main  objective  of  which 
was  an  overall  im)irovement  of  its  relations  with  the  Arab  world — 
symbolizcit  by  Brandt's  visits  to  Algeria  and  Egypt — without  Jeopardizing 
its  delicate  r».' la  t  lonsh  i  p  with  Israel.  Italy,  finally,  signed  agreements 
with  Iraq,  Syria,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Libya,  the  net  effect  of  which 
remained,  huwc'vcr,  limited. 

All  those  efforts  covered  a  time  span  of  little  more  than  six 
months,  i.e.  from  December  1973  to  June  1974.  Their  simple  and  common 
objective  was  to  assure  a  minimum  of  oil  and  gas  supplies  (including  the 
construction  of  oil  pipelines)  in  exchange  for  generous  economic, 
scientific,  and  technological  assistance.  They  were  neither  planned  nor 
coordinated  nor  do  they  spring  from  any  kind  of  political  concept  about 
what  the  f\iture  nature  of  F.uro-Arab  relations  should  or  could  be.  It  is 
w<irth  remembering  that  the  EF.C  or,  more  precisely,  its  Davignon  Committee, 
had  so  far  made  little  progress  in  formulating  anything  resembling  a 
coherent  Middle  East  policy.  It  was  the  crisis  in  the  fall  of  1973  which 
forced  the  F.EC  covintries  to  take  a  common  position,  however  vague. 

Under  the  g.iven  circumstances,  it  could  surprise  nobody  that  it  was 
biased  in  favor  of  the  Arab  countries  rather  than  Israel.  It  merely 
summed  up  what  in  practice  each  country  had  done  thus  far  on  its  own. 

But  these  individual  actions  and  national  interests  hardly  add  up  to  a 
"European  policy"  towards  the  Middle  East.  Beyond  noncommittal  general¬ 
ities  there  were  no  concrete  proposals  for  an  Arab-Israeli  settlement 
nor  was  there  any  agreement  on  the  role  and  place  the  Middle  East  was 
to  have  in  future  European  polities.  What  we  are  left  with  then  are  some 
common  features  which  characterize  Europe's  reactons.  They  may  help  to 
explain  to  some  extent  its  future  actions. 


Thort'  is,  in  tlie  I'irsl  pl.uf-,  the  f;ut  tli;it  in  spite  of  the  remarkable 
volume  of  t ransac' t  ions  the  total  amount  of  money  or  Investments  which 
the  Kuroi'ean  eountries  liave  plialKed  to  transfer  to  the  Middle  East  still 
falls  far  short  of  compensat i njt  for  the  total  flow  of  cash  which  the 
producint;  countries  now  receive  and  which  will  mostly  be  channeled 
hack  into  Europi'  (aiul  North  America).  Also,  no  agreement,  however  impres¬ 
sive,  whiih  has  been  concluded  so  far  guarantees  any  European  country 
more  than  a  small  percenta^^e  of  its  actual  oil  requirements.  The  gap 
between  the  two  will  have  to  he  filled,  as  before,  by  private  companies 
or  nationalized  industries.  In  other  words,  Europe's  vulnerability  is 
basically  unaltered.  It  will  remain  a  major  concern  for  European  govern¬ 
ments.  As  such  it  is  hound  to  influence  their  policies  towards  both  the 
Middle  East  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  second  place,  this  hectic  and  uncoordinated  series  of  bilateral 
negotiations  and  agreements  testifies  to  the  complete  breakdown  of  any 
C.oiranunity  approach  in  tlu‘  fields  of  energy  and  foreign  trade.  Moreover, 
it  has  profoundly  shaken  the  solidarity  among  its  members.  Some  of  the 
bilateral  agreements  will  have  long-term  effects  on  the  domestic  industrial 
policy  and  tlie  external  commercial  orientation.  They  bear  the  mark  of 
revived  nationalism,  if  not  protectionism,  with  occasional  anti-American 
overtones.  As  their  only  purpose  was  to  overcome  temporary  shortages  and 
to  sat  sfy  short-  and  medium-term  needs  they  lack  any  broader  perspective 
which  would  take  into  account  the  political  and  social  consequences  which 
such  far  reaching  agreements  inevitably  entail,  first  and  foremost  for  the 
Arab  societies  but  also  for  Europe.  In  short,  it  was  an  ad  hoc,  stopgap 
approach  without  any  preconceived  ideas  about  its  long-range  implications. 
The  arms  deals  in  particular  reveal  a  disquieting  "insouciance" 
about  their  potential  impact  on  the  stability  and  security  of  what 
continues  to  be  a  politically  highly  volatile  region. 

I'o  be  sure,  the  United  States  has  sinned  on  both  counts,  perhaps 
even  more  than  the  Europeans.  ft  is,  after  all,  still  the  major  seller 
uf  arms,  and  it  has  pursued  a  highly  nationalistic  and  frequently  narrowly 
<-onceived  energy  policy  itself.  By  declaring  its  determination  to  regain 
complete  Independence  of  external  energy  sources  by  the  early  1980s  it 
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coaLiaUlcLb  a.!  i  its  suieiiui  p  rod.  aiaaL  i  oils  abouL  tlie  benelits  and  obligations 
ol  "mutual  interdependence”  whicii  the  other  industrialized  countries  are 
cnlii-d  upon  to  nccept .  In  so  <ioing  it  raises  doubts  about  its  willing¬ 
ness  to  work,  on  an  o(iual  footing,  for  common  solutions  and  makes  its 
warnings  to  the  Fairopeans  against  unilateral  actions  sound  rather  hypocri¬ 
tical.  Not  surprisingly,  Kuropeans  have  reacted,  or  overreacted,  to  such 
ulmonltions  witl>  growing  irritation.  In  the  wake  of  the  Middle  East 
crisis  and  American  singlehandedness  they  were  even  less  disposed  to 
accept  witar  they  considered  to  be  a  reassertion  of  American  predominance. 

Kiiropean  sensitivity  to  anything  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  smacked 
of  such  an  attimpt  liad  betni  further  awakened  by  the  way  the  Middle  East 
crisis  was  h.indled  by  Washington.  At  the  same  time  it  increased  rather 
than  decreased  the  anxieties  about  Soviet-American  collaboration  and  its 
potential  impact  on  third  parties  whether  in  Europe  or  in  the  Middle  East, 
i'o  bt'  sure,  in  the  fall  of  1973,  there  were  probably  as  many  fears  about 
a  collision  between  the  two  superpowers  as  there  were  about  their  possible 
collusion.  Rut  Europeans  (like  the  Israelis  and  Arabs)  became  perhaps  more 
than  ever  before  aware  of  what  the  superpowers  can  actually  impose  on 
others  once  they  are  able  to  join  forces.  Still,  this  uneasiness  was 
over.shadowed  by  the  impressive  display  of  American  power  and  diplomacy 
in  the  Middle  East,  highlighted  by  the  unexpected  improvement  of  its 
rel.'itions  with  formerly  hostile  Arab  countries,  and  only  partly  matched 
by  the  much  les.s  impressive  performance  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  made 
the  United  States  look  like  an  almost  unrivaled  power  in  the  area. 

The  Europeans  have  little  or  nothing  to  counter-balance  this  gain  in 
prestige  and  Influence  in  a  region  that  is  so  important  to  them,  and 
they  can  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  the  United  States  might  play 
out  their  improved  position  in  the  Middle  East  in  the  unfolding  compe¬ 
tition  with  Its  industrialized  partners-  there.  Such  a  U.S.  comeback  into 
an  area  as  vital  to  European  economy  as  the  Middle  East  is  expected  to 
reinforce  the  U.S.  position  vis-a-vis  Europe  as  well.  In  other  words, 
Europeans  felt  even  more  exposed  to,  or  dependent  on,  America's  goodwill 
once  they  realized  that  not  only  their  strategic  security  but  also  their 
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NiHiiiilv  I'l  j'.iipplv  w.is  In  bn  i  n  1  I  linnnnd  if  nni  <li‘t  t-rmint'cl  by  the  Airierican 
I'nwni'  aiul  hii'lnm.inv  an  man  i  1  i-st  I  v  ili  splayed  nii  the  continent  as  well  as 
ill  t  bn  M  idd  I  1'  Idas  t  . 

I’hi.s  teelini;  ot  doiibU-  vulnerability  accounts  for  many  of  the 
p.rudy,  i  np,  rnai'tions  with  which  Kuropeans  answered  In  the  wake  of  the 
October  war  Wash  i  np.ton '  s  initiatives  for  coriimon  actions,  appeals  to 
solidarity,  and  proposals  foi  cooperation.  It  was  certainly  one  reason 
why  they  insisted  so  much,  perhaps  more  than  t“ver,  on  consultation  and 
)',reator  independence.  Finally,  it  explains  why  many  Europeans  had  become 
more  reluctant  than  before  to  accept  Washington's  thesis  about  the 
i nsei>a rab  i  1  i  ty  of  strategic  ^lnd  economic  interdependence  which  it  wanted 
to  enshrine  in  the  At J. antic  Charter.  In  accepting  this  proposition, 

Kuropi'  would  have  formally  acknowledged  a  position  which,  however  real, 
si'i'med  to  many  incomp.it  ible  with  its  desire  for  greater  independence 
and  equ.ality. 

H .  E urop e an  and  Middle  East  Security 

Cn  this  issue,  then,  Europe's  concern  for  security  in  the  tradi- 
tion.al  str.ntoglc  sense  merges  with  its  almost  desperate  drive  for 
"security  of  supply,"  with  the  United  States  in  a  sense  providing  the 
key  to  the  two.  In  order  to  assure  the  latter,  some  European  countries 
seemed  prepared  to  lower  somewhat  their  standards  for  the  former.  The 
example  of  the  rather  light-hearted  expansion  of  arms  trade  with  the  Middle 
East  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  is  now  being  followed  by  a  series 
of  highly  controversial  sales  of  nuclear  reactors.  Here  again,  the  United 
States  moved  first.  Its  pledge  to  sell  such  reactors  to  both  Egypt  and 
Israel  has  torn  down  wh.atcver  barrier  of  inhibition  might  still  have 
existed  in  this  field.  Whatever  its  reasons,  the  decision  has  given  an 
easy  pretext  for  France  to  follow  suit  Immediately  and  to  outdo  the 
Americans  by  selling  no  less  than  five  reactors  to  Iran.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  would  be  surprising  if  other  European  countries  or  indeed 
dapan  did  not  jump  sooner  or  later  on  this  apparently  profitable  bandwagon. 
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On  a  (I  i  f  t'cri'iit  level  but  in  the  aame  vein,  France's  recent  ra^^reement 
to  cooperate  witli  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  field  of  nuclear  technology 
could  stir  up  some  controversy  with  the  United  States  from  which  part  of 
French  nuclear  technolopy  has  been  acquired.  Once  more,  then,  the  search 
for  additional  energy  sources  (because  this  was  a  major  motive  for  the 
So vi et- Fri'nch  treaty)  cuts  right  through  time-honored  political  and 
strategic  inhibitions.  It  shows  to  an  equally  disquieting  degree  how 
relaxed  (or  reslj;ned)  industrial  countries  have  become  about  the  dangers 
of  "peaceful  proliferation"  with  its  inherent  risks  of  spill-over  into 
the  military  field.  Here  the  growing  discrepancy  between  the  two  concept-'^ 
of  security  referred  to  above  becomes  most  disturbing.  For  the  sake  of 
1‘nsurlng  "economic  security,"  highly  sophisticated  weapons  as  well  as 
nuclear  reactors  arc?  given  to  politically  unstable  countries  situated  in 
.1  strategically  central  area — and  all  this  is  done  with  little  or  no 
concern  for  the  repercussions  and  the  possible  "feed-back"  such  deliveries 
could  have  one  day  on  the  buyers  no  less  than  on  the  sellers. 

Of  the  sellers,  Europe  is  probably  the  most  exposed.  Unlike  Japan, 
it  is  contiguous  to  the  Middle  East  and  thus  first  to  suffer  from  any 
conflict  to  erupt  there.  Unlike  the  United  States,  it  has  neither  the 
means  nor  the  political  will  to  contain  it.  At  the  same  time  any  major 
economic  or  military  agreements  with  the  producing  countries,  particularly 
those  which  entail  the  transfer  of  major  industries  and  technologies, 
create  new  dependencies.  Like  those  concluded  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  have,  for  better  or  wor.se,  not  just  economic  but  also  political  and 
•Strategic  implications.  In  attempting  to  become  less  vulnerable  in 
terms  of  energy  supply,  the  EEC  countries  may  thus  become  more  vulnerable 
in  other  fields. 

Europe's  economic  vitality,  like  that  of  Japan,  depends  crucially 
(jn  free  access  to  an  outside  world,  including,  of  course,  the  Middle 
East,  over  which  it  has  little  or  no  means  of  control.  Had  the  October 
War  acquired  much  wider  proportions  (such  as  a  substantial  Soviet  presence 
in  the  area),  Europe  would  have  been  directly  affected.  It  had  to  rely 
on  the  United  States  for  redressing  what  at  a  certain  moment  appeared  to 
be  a  dangerously  shifting  balance  of  power.  In  retrospect  it  seems 
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surprising,  .ind  rnthnr  symptomatic  for  the  general  political  climate  of 
diffidence  vis-a-vis  Wasliington  and  detente  with  Moscow,  that  in  spite  of 
all  this  Europe  seemed  to  be  more  worried  about  its  immediate  supply 
l)robletns  and  more  upset  hy  American  single-handedness  than  by  a  substantial 
increase  of  Soviet  influence  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  difficulty  (if  not  fallacy)  with  a  European  Middle  East  policy 
proper  is  that  it  is  not  backed  up  by  a  political  and  security  structure  on 
which  Europe  (or  the  EC)  could  draw,  except  the  alliance  with  the  United 
States.  The  primary  reason  for  the  European  countries'  reluctance  to 
suppt>rt  openly  American  help  to  Israel  was  not  so  much  the  desire  to 
affirm  its  independence  and  "identity"  (which  did  not  exist  anyway)  but 
the  fear  of  having  its  oil  supply  from  Arab  countries  cut  off.  While 
this  attitude  may  have  attenuated  the  impact  of  the  embargo  (which,  in 
iiindsiglit,  turned  out  to  be  much  less  damaging  than  it  was  thought  at 
tiio  time)  it  did  not  diminish  American  influence  in  the  Middle  East 
(quite  tlK'  contrary)  nor  did  it  increase  Europe's  bargaining  power  vis-a- 
vis  the  Arabs.  ' 

TI\ere  arc,  of  course,  several  explanations  for  this.  One  of  them 
is  surely  that  only  the  United  States  had  the  political  power  to  act  at 
the  same  time  as  a  constraining  force  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  and  a 
mediator  between  the  belligerents.  It  alone  had  the  credibility  to  live 
up  to  its  commitments  and  sufficient  weight  to  counter  Soviet  actions. 
Europe's  political  presence  In  the  Mediterranean  was  insignificant  in 
military  terms  and  basically  economic  in  nature.  It  is  symbolized  by  a 
series  of  association  treaties  with  most  Mediterranean  countries  (the 
most  notable  exceptions  being  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Libya),  some  of  which  are 
up  for  renewal  or  renegotiation  this  year.  With  the  exception  of  Algeria, 
none  of  these  associated  countries  is  an  oil  producer.  The  EEC's 
"economic  connections"  and  its  much  disputed  (but  overrated)  "Mediterranean 
policy"  was  therefore  of  small  use  during  the  crisis.  It  did  little  to 
influence  favorably  the  Arab  attitude  towards  the  EEC  as  a  whole.  (The 
ostracizing  of  the  Netherlands  proved  this  clearly).  One  might  even 
.argue  that  the  Arabs  took  the  Alliance  much  more  seriously  than  the  EEC, 
since  they  concentrated  on  disrupting  the  former  while  ignoring  the  latter. 

Rulil,  "Tlu'  Nine  and  NATO,"  Atlantic  Paper  2/1974,  p.  42  (July  1974) 
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It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  add  that  Europe's  weakness  and  its 
desperate  attempt  to  overcome  its  economic  vulnerability  are  not  simply 
due  to  its  political  fragmentation  and  military  insufficiency  alone. 

Even  a  politically  united  EEC  would  have  been  vulnerable  and  of  modest 
influence  in  the  Middle  East.  If,  as  Lothar  Ruhl  suggests  in  his  paper, 
at  the  moment  of  the  Arab-Israell  war  and  the  threat  of  an  effective  oil 
embargo  against  the  EEC  as  a  whole  without  any  distinction  between 
"friendly"  and  "unfriendly"  countries  towards  the  Arab  cause,  the  EEC 
had  had  (a)  an  (.‘lee tod  European  Parliament  with  exclusive  budget 
authority,  (b)  a  European  Executive  with  competence  for  foreign  affairs, 
common  defense,  shipping,  energy  supply,  transports,  etc.  and  all  the 
other  attributes  of  power,  and  (c)  common  armed  forces  including  a  navy 
and  nuclear  arms,  even  then  Europe  would  still  have  been  seriously 
dependent  on  the  Middle  East  for  crude  oil  and  on  the  United  States  for 
managing  (with  or  against  the  Soviet  Union)  the  crisis  and  bringing  hack 
a  semblance  of  peace. 

The  fact  is  that  neither  the  internal  organization  of  Western 
I'.urope,  its  political  cohesion,  or  the  degree  of  its  economic  integration 
e.in  radically  change  its  overall  position  vis-a-vis  the  outside  world. 
'I'liose  factors  can  increase  Europe's  power  to  act  in  a  crisis  and  improve 
Its  bargaining  position  in  peacetime  (both  would  have  been  highly  welcome 
in  the  last  ten  months),  but  they  cannot  remove  its  geopolitical  and 
economic  dependence  on  foreign  resources,  markets,  and  labor  or  its 
vulnerability  to  strategic  attack. 

Here  lies  the  basic  answer  to  the  question  about  Europe's  future 
relationship  with  the  United  States  and  its  capacity  to  pursue  a  more  or 
less  independent  Middle  Eastern  policy.  Both  are  in  many  respects  a 
function  of  this  fundamental  European  weakness.  It  is  a  fact  which 
Europeans  only  gradually  and  reluctantly  acknowledge:  on  the  one  hand 
it  means  that  for  the  foreseeable  future  they  will  remain  dependent  both 
on  Middle  East  oil  and  on  American  protection.  While  the  dependence  on 
oil  is  expected  to  decrease  over  the  next  decade  (although  the  flow  of 
vast  amounts  of  Arab  capital  into  the  European  market  will  probably 
become  an  even  more  serious  threat  to  its  stability),  the  dependence 
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on  tiu'  Unitod  St.ites  will  undorj’o  littJo  change.  This  is  true  for  Europe's 
security  in  the  traditional  sense,  i.e.  protection  against  Soviet  military 
aggression  or,  more  likely,  political  pressure,  as  it  is  true  in  many 
ways  for  Europe's  economic  security  (including  the  security  of  supply 
lines),  insofar  ns  it  depends  to  a  great  deal  on  the  stability  of  the 
Middle  East  which  in  t\irn  Is  partly  contingent  upon  the  continuing  politico- 
military  presence  of  the  United  States. 

The  situation  there  is  likely  to  undergo  further  change  with  the 
reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  Soviet  Union  will  probably  benefit  the 
most  from  It.  ft  will  make  them  less  dependent  on  the  Arab  littoral 
states  and  their  nearby  port  facilities  (Egypt's  in  particular)  and  more 
flexible  in  their  naval  movements  around  the  Arabian  peninsula.  The 
reopc'iiing  will  thus  Increase  Soviet  military  options.  Civen  their 
interest  in  the  area,  Europeans  cannot  view  this  development  with 
equanimity.  Many  seem  rather  relaxed  about  it,  however,  perhaps  because 
here  again  there  is  little  they  can  do  to  prevent  it.  Thus,  at  a  recent 
nu'otlng  of  European  and  American  experts,  it  was  stated  that  "the  Soviet 
Navy  is  unlikely  to  exploit  these  wider  options  in  a  way  that  will  signi¬ 
ficantly  increase  the  Soviet  threat  to  the  Middle  East."  It  was  also 
stated  that  "there  is  no  direct  or  close  link  between  the  Middle  East 
situation  or  the  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
political  and  strategic  Interests  of  the  external  powers  (mainly  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States)  in  maintaining  naval  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  other." 

This  is  a  rather  important  conclusion.  It  relates  directly  to  the 
role  of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet.  Europeans  recognize  its  utility  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  While  they  are  somewhat  skeptical  as  to  its  ability 
to  carry  out  its  full  mission  of  supporting  a  land  battle  in  Southern 
Europe,  they  believe  that  it  can  fulfill  a  stabilizing  function  in  the 
Middle  East  as  a  "guarantor"  of  a  Middle  East  settlement  as  well  as  a 
counterweight  to  the  Soviet  Eskadra. 


On  neither  account  can  Westerii  Europe  contribute  much.  What  one  can 
expect  at  best  i.s  a  reappraisal  of  the  EEC's  "Mediterranean  economic 
policy."  Some  fi>>urcs  may  demonstrate  its  rather  minor  importance.  Until 
now  only  7.57.  of  the  EEC's  total  foreign  trade  was  done  with  the 
Mediterranean  countries  in  general,  3.5%  of  which  was  with  those  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean.  Eighty  percent  of  this  trade  accounts  for  oil 
imports  in  exchange  for  manufactured  goods  in  about  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  (80  to  85%).  Conversely,  some  of  the  Mediterranean  countries 
conduct  almost  all  their  trade  (up  to  85%)  with  the  EEC,  a  situation 
which  has  led  to  a  disturbing  Imbalance  in  the  overall  trade  structure. 
Long  before  the  oil  embargo  was  Initiated,  the  EEC  had  begun  to  search 
for  a  means  of  redressing  this  lopsided  balance.  It  was  in  a  way  an 
attempt  to  complement  the  EEC's  Northwestern-Atlantic  trade  orientation 
with  a  more  rational  Mediterranean  counterpart. 

This  is  now  happening,  although  less,  as  originally  planned,  under 
EEC  aus'ices  and  more  on  a  bilateral  country-to-country  basis.  Still, 
.after  several  months  of  deadlock  the  EEC  Council  of  Ministers  on  June 
28  reai-hed  an  agreement  on  prolonging  the  Commission's  mandate  to 
ni'gotiate  new  agreements  with  the  Magreb  States,  Israel,  and  Spain. 

This  is  a  modest  first  step  in  reviving  a  more  communitarian  policy. 

It  will  iirobably  take  a  long  time  until  anything  like  a  more  comprehensive 
approach  towards  the  entire  area  emerges.  But  this  seems  to  be  the  only 
field  in  which,  in  the  near  future,  Europe  is  likely  to  play  any 
significant  roU-  in  the  Middle  East.  Even  minor  success  in  this  area 
could  create  new  frictions  with  the  other  industrial  countries  (first 
and  foremost  the  U.S.),  particularly  if  it  means  an  enlargement  of  the 
controversial  preferential  zone  and  a  further  step  towards  a  "regionaliza¬ 
tion"  of  world  trade. 

The  impetus  for  a  more  concerted  European  action  could  come  from  the 
yet  ill-defined  "Euro-Arab  dialogue."  European  officials  assert  that  it 
will  not  and  should  not  contradict  in  any  way  U.S.  interests  in  the  area 
but  rather  complement  them.  Given  their  strategic  vulnerability  and 
their  continuing  structural  differences,  Europeans  have,  in  the  final 
analysis,  little  other  choice.  There  are  signs  that  this  is  now  more 
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fully  rt‘ i zt‘(i .  The  eventual  eomprunilse  on  the  "Atlantic  Declaration" 
is  <jiie,  although  not  the  most  important,  evidence  of  this.  More  important 
is  the  gradually  emerging  agreement  among  the  European  leaders  (Giscard 
and  Schmidt  In  particular)  about  the  basic  priorities  of  future  European 
policies  in  the  first  instance,  a  strengthening  of  the  Community  which 
includes  the  preservation  of  what  has  been  achieved  so  far  ("preserver 
1 ’acquis"  as  the  French  say)  and  a  pragmatic  tackling  of  the  most  urgent 
issues  (inflation,  balance  of  payments,  energy);  second,  the  Improvement 
of  transatlantic  relations;  and,  third,  the  "dialogue"  with  the  producing 
countries — "Ostpolitik"  having  lost  both  momentum  and  acceptability. 

This  sequence  is  interesting.  It  more  or  less  reverses  the  order  which 
a  good  number  of  European  states  have  followed  until  quite  recently — 
with  all  its  disastrous  results  for,  first,  European  cooperation  and,  then, 
Atlantic  relations. 

Wliether  in  fact  this  order  of  priority  can  and  will  be  adhered  to 
depends  to  a  great  deal  on  Washington’s  policy  towards  the  EEC  on  the  one 
hand,  and  towards  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  other.  As  regards  the  former, 
Europeans  hope  for  less  abrasiveness  from  the  United  States  and  more 
tolerance  for  their  desire  for  greater  Independence,  however  modest  and 
remote.  Tfiey  are  concerned  that  their  American  ally  has  lost  patience 
with,  and  sympathy  for,  the  painfully  slow  process  of  European  integration; 
that  it  is  now  more  Inclined  to  deal  bilaterally  with  individual  European 
countries  than  with  the  Community;  and  that  it  tries  to  impose  on  them  a 
leadership  which  defines  its  national  Interests  more  narrowly  than  before 
and  occasionally  succumbs  to  the  temptation  of  playing  out  its  regained 
strength . 

As  regards  Sovlet-American  relations,  Europeans  hope  that  the 
dialogue  between  Moscow  and  Washington  will  not  go  against  their  own 
ohlectlves  and  intersts,  first,  as  regards  their  political  status; 
second,  with  regard  to  the  East-West  negotiations  (in  particular  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  and  the  Vienna  talks  on 
mutual  force  reductions);  and,  third,  on  commercial  and  monetary  Issues. 
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Thi'ir  concfrn  is  not  iinfoiindt'd ,  beoiiusf  on  all  these  Issues  their  interests 
do  not  always  and  necessarily  coincide  with  those  of  the  superpowers. 

And  .is  if  all  this  were  not  enough,  the  Middle  East  with  all  its  fallacies 
and  fantasies  has  added  yet  another  dimension  to  this  list  of  potentially 
divisive  Issues. 
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riio  problems  ol  i.lii'  .'lijdh-  K.isL  must  be  seen  at  three  levels  and  in 
three  catep.ories.  Much  ol  their  difficulty  and  complexity  arises  from 
the  interaction  and  i n terminal  Inp.  of  tlie  different  problem  areas. 

.\.  I.oc.'il  t.'onflicts 

I'iie  first  and  lowest  level  is  that  of  local  conflicts — that  is  to  .say, 
eon  fLicts  oi' ijj,  inat  inp  in  the  area,  in  whicli  the  issues  and  the  interested 
parties  are  iocal.  The.se  are  of  several  kinds:  those  internal  to 
oiu“  country;  disputes  between  countries  in  the  area;  disputes  affecting 
tliL'  whole  of  the  area;  and  disputes  between  countries  in  Che  area  and 
outside  parties.  I'liey  .are  also  of  different  types,  including  ethnic, 
Lerrit('rial ,  religious,  and  ideological  conflicts.  Examples  are  the 
trouble.s  with  tile  Kurd.s  in  Iraq  and  the  Dhofar  rebels  in  southern  Arabia, 
the  conflicts  between  Arabs  and  Iranians,  between  radical  and  traditional 
state.s  within  the  Arab  world,  between  Egypt  and  Libya,  between  the  countries 
and  states  of  eastern  and  southern  Arabia,  and  the  disputes  over  Cyprus 
and  Eritrea. 

I'he  iiest  known  and  most  punlicized  is  certainly  the  Arab-lsraeli 
conflict,  wiiioh  involves  several  different  but  interconnected  problems: 
relations  lietween  Israel  and  the  neighboring  states  of  Egypt,  Syria, 

Eebanon,  and  Jordan;  relations  between  Israel  and  the  Palestinians;  and 
such  .secondary  but  nevertheless  important  problems  as  the  Arab  and  Jewish 
refugees,  the  social  and  economic  changes  resulting  from  the  Israeli 
occupation  of  the  West  Bank,  and  the  problem  of  terrorism. 

If  the  Arab-israeii  problem  liad  remained  on  a  purely  local  level  it 
would  certainly  have  been  solved  long  since.  Neither  side  is  able  to 
impose  its  will  by  force  on  the  ordier,  and  botli  would  have  understood  this 
as  a  result  of  successive  inconclusive  wars.  The  Arabs  are  unable  to 
conquer  Israel  by  their  own  unaided  efforts  and  the  Israelis  are  unable  to 
impose  their  will  on  the  Arab  world  as  a  whole,  since  even  the  most  crushing 
vlctorie.s  over  Israel's  Arab  neighbors  would  in  the  long  run  be  inconclusive. 
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t.olL  to  thomsolvos ,  iiotl)  would  sooner  or  later  have  settled  down  to  some 
kind  ot  modus  vivendl  based  on  mutual  tolerance,  which  might  in  time  have 
given  way  to  a  more  peaceful  relationship.  Both  sides  are  weary  of  endless 
and  futile  struggle,  of  the  strains  of  permanent  readiness  for  war,  of  the 
wasteful  deflection  for  military  purposes  of  scarce  and  much-needed  human 
and  material  resources.  An  increasing  number  of  both  Israelis  and  Arabs 
are  becoming  disillusioned  with  ideological  mystiques  and  are  dubious  about 
the  attainability  or  even  the  desirability  of  some  of  the  aims  they  have 
lieen  pursuing.  Without  interference  by  outside  powers,  this  would  in  time 
have  led  to  one  of  two  results:  either  a  compromise  solution,  satisfactory 
to  neither  side  but  acceptable  to  both,  or  a  smoldering  but  quiescent  minor 
local  conflict,  troublesome  but  not  dangerous  to  those  directly  involved, 
and  unimportant  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Arab  refugees  would  have 
been  resettled  wltiiout  international  aid  or  intervention,  as  were  the  many 
millions  who  fled  or  were  driven  from  their  homes  in  India,  Pakistan, 

I’oland,  the  lost  German  territories,  and  Africa,  when  the  world  was  reshaped 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  Second  World  War.  All  these  refugees  were  resettled, 
in  far  greater  numbers  and  by  far  poorer  countries,  without  international 
aid  or  interference. 

Even  if  there  had  been  no  earlier  settlement,  the  war  in  October  1973 
would  probably  have  resolved  the  issue.  On  this  occasion  the  Arab  forces 
attacked  with  the  maximum  advantage  of  tactical  and  strategic  surprise  and 
at  a  time  of  Israeli  domestic  confusion  and  international  isolation.  In 
spite  of  this,  they  were  unable  to  gain  a  military  victory  and  were  saved 
from  military  disaster  by  an  externally  imposed  cease-fire.  The  Arab 
commands  certainly  are  aware  of  tills. 

Alter  October  conditions  were  uniquely  favorable  for  negotiation. 

The  Arab  states  had  aciiieved  sufficient  success  in  their  initial  assault 
to  restore  their  military  self-respect  and  enable  them  to  negotiate  without 
loss  of  face;  they  had  suffered  sufficient  subsequent  failures  to  discourage 
tliem  from  trying  again  for  a  while.  The  Israelis,  on  their  part,  realized 
tlie  danger,  the  cost  and  the  strain  of  maintaining  a  military  posture 
against  tlie  Arabs.  In  the  absence  of  the  great  powers,  both  would 
undoubtedly  liave  been  amenable  to  direct  negotiations. 


UiUDriimaLt-'iy  lor  boLii  Liio  Arabs  and  the  Israelis,  tlieir  dispute  is 
not  a  purely  local  one.  it  is  complicated  not  only  by  external  powers 
t)ul  also  by  the  ini  Led  Nations,  once  waspishiy  defined  as  "an  organization 
lor  the  conservation  of  conflict."  This  is  perhaps  unjust,  but  contains 
some  element  of  truth.  In  soiiie  ways  the  functioning  of  the  United  Nations 
in  dealing  wiili  difficult  international  conflicts  has  been  rather  like 
Ll\,iL  of  modern  medicine  in  dealing  with  certain  previously  fatal  diseases, 
ft  has  advanced  tar  euougli  to  prevent  the  patient  from  dying  but  not  far 
enough  to  cure  liim,  and  instead  keeps  him  in  a  state  of  suspended  invalidism. 
In  tlie  meantin'c,  the  United  Nations,  immobilized  or  deflected  by  the 
politics  of  its  n-embers  and  weigiited  down  by  its  own  increasing  profession¬ 
alism,  tends  to  conserve  what  it  cannot  resolve. 


file  Rote  of  Oil 

On  the  second  level  of  Middle  Eastern  conflict  the  most  important 
issue  is  that  of  oil.  In  part  this  is  a  straightforward  commercial 
problem--the  natural  and  rational  desire  of  the  oil  producers  to  get  more 
money  for  their  product  while  it  lasts  and  while  the  world  still  needs  it. 
file  desire  for  greater  returns  on  the  sale  of  oil  is  a  rational  motiva¬ 
tion  and  the  actions  it  inspires  are  tlierefore  predictable,  discussable, 
and  negotiable. 

Unfortunately  that  is  not  tlie  whole  story.  The  attitude  of  the  oil 
producers  towards  tiie  Western  world  must  be  seen  within  the  context  of  a 
larger  and  more  complex  i.sne,  of  which  it  is  an  integral  part  and  an 
expression.  by  this  is  not  me.mt  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  nor  the 
superpower  confrontation.  Oil  has  no  inherent  connection  with  either, 
although  it  has — partly  by  chance,  partly  by  design — become  involved  with 
both.  What  Is  meant  is  another  and  older  confrontation,  variously 
described  as  between  rich  and  poor,  between  the  West  and  the  Third  World, 
beeween  developed  and  developing  countries,  or  between  the  industrial 
powers  and  the  producers  of  raw  materials.  Of  these  raw  materials,  oil  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  lienee  an  effective  tool  for  political 
pressure.  For  many  of  the  peoples  of  the  poor  countries,  or  Third  World, 
this  confrontation  is  far  more  vital  and  Important  than  the  remote  and 
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irrelevant  rivalries  of  Wasliington  and  Moscow.  Tliouj>ii  the  term  "ivoor" 
may  seem  a  little  odd  as  applied  to  tlie  oil-rich  countries  of  t;ie  Middle 
hast,  it  remains  appropriate  to  their  attitudes  and  to  mucii  else  besides. 


iiie  relationship  between  the  developed  and  less  developed  countries 
is  part  of  a  long  and  complex  liistorical  process  which  began  with  the 
expansion  of  hurope  and  eventually  engulfed  the  whole  world.  This  expan¬ 
sion,  and  the  ascendancy  to  wiiich  it  gave  rise,  have  taken  various  forms. 

In  the  Middle  hast  it  meant  colonial  rule  only  in  a  few  places,  and  for 
relatively  brief  periods.  Mostly  the  Impact  of  the  West  was  indirect,  but 
never  tile  leas  .sufficient  to  shatter  the  old  society  beyond  repair  and  give 
rise  to  urgent  social,  economic  and  political  problems  and  to  deep  resent- 
mi'iits  directed  against  the  Western  standard-bearers  of  the  civilization 
from  which  these  dl.sruptive  changes  originated.  Islam  Is  an  old  and  proud 
society;  its  relegation  for  the  past  century  or  more  to  a  subordinate  and 
imitative  role  has  been  hard  to  endure.  For  some  years  past,  the  attitude 
ol  people  in  these  countries  has  been  one  of  revulsion  against  the  West 
and  against  the  institutions  and  way  of  life  associated  with  it  such  as 
liberal  democracy  and  free  enterprise.  This  mood  of  hostility  has  given 
rise  to  exultation  at  any  opportunity  to  show  and  use  strength  against 
the  West.  ihis  attitude  was  not  created  by  the  Russians,  but  it  has  been 
effectively  exploited  by  ttiera.  An  early  indication  of  this  feeling  was  the 
wave  of  ecstatic  rejoicing  with  which  even  conservative  Arab  states  greeted 
tlie  first  Soviet-ligyp tian  arms  deal  in  1935.  What  caused  them  so  much 
pleasure  was  not  the  extension  of  Soviet  influence  or  power  to  the  Middle 
l''.a.st,  but  rather  the  slap  in  the  face  administered  to  the  West.  Their 
appreciation  can  only  have  been  heightened  by  the  fumbling  and  ineffectual 
Western  respon.se  at  tlie  time.  There  have  been  other  occasions  since  then 
although  none  so  striking  and  gratifying  as  the  use  of  the  oil  weapon 
against  the  West. 

On  the  larger  question  of  attitudes  towards  the  West,  there  Is  a 
notable  contrast  between  most  of  tiie  Arab  world,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Turkey  and  Iran  on  the  other.  This  is,  of  course,  in  part  due  to  the  fact 
lliat  tlie  latter  countries  tidjoin  the  Soviet  Union  and  have  a  direct  his¬ 
torical  experience,  which  the  Arabs  have  hitherto  lacked,  of  Russian 


i r  i a  I  i  sin.  But  liiaL  is  not  all.  ilieru  is  also  Llie  vital  distinction 
between  those  coimtries  ioniierly  under  imperial  rule,  whether  direct  or 
indirect,  and  tliose  wliich  never  lost  their  independence.  It  is  striking 
that  the  old  independent  countries,  almost  without  exception,  are  pro- 
Western  or  associated  witli  pro-Western  alliances — Turkey,  Iran,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Kthiopia,  Thailand,  Jap.an.  It  is  only  tiie  others,  which  have 
undergone  prolonged  Western  domination,  that  reacted  emotionally  against 
tlie  West  aiui  tailed  to  perceive  a  similar  but  greater  threat  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  are  many  signs,  however,  that  they  are  learning 
rap  idly . 

in  the  meantime  tiie  oil  weapon  and  the  panic  disarray  which  it  caused 
in  Kurope  and  elsewhere  have  given  a  feeling  of  elation  and  of  power  to 
those  who  use  it,  whlcli  is  very  gratifying  and  at  the  same  time  very 
dangerous.  I'iiis  is  typified  by  those  Palestinians  who,  believing  that  the 
bgyptians,  Jordanians,  and  Syrians  are  concerned  only  with  recovering 
their  own  lost  territories  and  serving  their  own  interests,  are  convinced 
that  the  Palestinians  are  about  to  be  betrayed  by  their  so-called  Arab 
brothers.  but  on  the  subject  of  oil,  the  general  attitude  is  one  of 
"liaving  ttie  world  by  the  throat."  Such  a  feeling  brings  solace  and 
deligtit  to  peoples  smarting  under  the  long  domination  of  alien  powers 
and  cultures.  This  mood  makes  the  Arabs  ready  victims  of  any  force  which 
opposes  tlie  West  and  challenges  Western  power  and  Western  values.  It 
enabled  the  Nazis,  while  in  fact  offering  the  Arabs  very  little,  to  win 
extensive  Arab  support;  it  enables  the  Russians  to  do  the  same — often  the 
same  support,  from  tlie  same  quarters. 

The  Russians  succeeded  where  the  Nazis  failed,  and  established  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Middle  East,  thereby  inaugurating  the  inevitable  process  of 
disillusionment.  They  are  stili  able,  however,  to  use  and  encourage  the 
.anti-Western  mood,  and  in  ttiis  they  are  greatly  helped  by  the  supine,  almost 
willing  submission  of  Europe  to  Arab  demands. 

The  mood  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  can  lead  to  dangerous  miscalculations. 
Some  Ear-sighted  Arabs  are  aware  of  this,  and  in  Egypt,  for  example,  an 
article  in  al-Ahram  pointed  out  the  injury  the  oil  embargo  was  doing  to  the 
Arab  cause.  Yet  at  the  same  time  the  English-language  Egyptian  Gazette  was 
exulting  in  the  panic  disarray  of  the  West,  and  demanding  a  tightening  of 
the  screws  by  the  oil  powers. 
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America  stood  firm  ai'.alusL  tiie  oil  weapon,  thereby  winning  the  respect 
ol  Arab  governments,  and  is  seeking  ways  (although  perhaps  not  with 
suLficient  urgency)  ol  protecting  itseli  against  any  future  Arab  attempt  to 
wl£!id  it.  Kurope  and  Japan,  however,  remain  vulnerable,  and  the  poorer 
I'omitries  of  Asia  and  Africa  even  more  so.  In  the  meantime,  the  increased 
cost  of  oil  is  placing  another  and  more  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  producers — that  of  money.  If  tiie  present  buildup  of  funds  continues 
unchecked  and  their  use  unrestricted,  the  oil  producers  will  soon  have 
it  in  their  power  to  cause  considerable  damage  to  the  whole  Western 
monetary  system.  Tliis  would  not  of  course  be  to  their  advantage,  but  it 
would  be  rash  to  assume  that  enlightened  self-interest  will  necessarily 
prevail  over  immediate  seif- .ndulgence  in  determining  action. 

( ; .  ( ionf iict Ing  National  Int crests 

i'he  third  and  highest  level  is  that  of  great  power  conflict, 
especially  the.  rivalry  between  tlie  two  superpowers. 

1 .  Soviet  Union 

Soviet  aims  in  lIk-  Middle  East  are  obvious.  For  the  Soviet 
Union  It  is  the  route  to  Asia  and  to  Africa,  the  hinge  of  three  continents, 
and  an  area  of  vital  strategic  importance  whether  in  the  confrontation  with 
Llic  West  or  with  China.  it  is  in  particular  the  route  to  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent,  likely  to  bo  the  main  political  battleground  between  the  Soviet 
llnlon  and  China  if  the  rivalry  between  the  two  continues.  From  a  defensive 
point  of  view,  it  provides  a  forward  bastion  for  the  Soviet  south,  which 
is  otherwise  vulnerable  to  attack  from  the  Middle  East.  Perhaps  of  far 
t'.rcater  importance  at  tlie  present  time,  it  provides  a  means  of  preserving 
Llie  Muslim  subjects  of  the  Soviet  empire — the  Turkish  and  Persian-speaking 
peoples  of  Trans-Caucasia  and  Central  Asia — from  ideological  contamination 
by  their  independent  co-religionists  to  the  south. 

Soviet  methods  in  the  Middle  East  have  undergone  a  number  of 
clianges.  The  classical  Marxist  approach  of  class  war,  for  which  the 
Middle  East  is  singularly  unsuited,  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  Soviet 
teciiniques  currently  used  in  the  Western  world,  those  of  ideological  and 
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industrial  subversion,  are  not  appropriate  for  the  area.  In  most  Middle 
I’.astern  countries  there  are  no  free  trade  unions,  no  free  universities,  no 
I ree  press  and  media,  and  no  liberal  intelligentsia  to  exploit.  The 
Soviets  must  deal  with  governments  or  at  least  with  groups  capable  of 
seizing  power  and  lonuing  governments  within  the  system.  They  pursue 
llierefore  a  "breat  Power  policy,"  imperial  in  the  traditional  rather  than 
imperialist  in  the  modern  sense,  using  communism,  nationalism,  even  reli- 
g.Ion  and  race,  as  aiul  where  necessary,  and  directed  to  a  number  of  local 
and  specific  purposes  as  well  as  to  the  general  overall  aim  of  extending 
Llie  influence  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  diminishing  that  of  the  West. 

Ueti'iite  lias  not  clianged  Soviet  intentions  in  the  Middle  East. 

On  the  contrary,  it  has  given  greater  opportunity  of  pursuing  them.  Here 
as  elsewhere,  detente  for  the  Russians  is  neither  a  policy  nor  a  substitute 
lor  policy,  but  an  instrument  of  policy.  The  Russians  have  made  it  clear 
in  a  number  of  ways  that  they  do  not  regard  detente  as  applying  to  the 
Middle  East  but  rattier  see  a  detente  in  Europe  as  an  opportunity  to 
devote  greater  efforts  to  other  areas  including  the  Middle  East. 

Tliere  is  some  doubt  as  to  how  soon  the  Soviets  were  aware 
of  the  impending  Arab  offensive  in  October  1973.  It  is  certain  that  they 
knew  ol  it  at  least  several  days  beforehand,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  move¬ 
ment  of  families  out  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  It  may  well  be  that  the  period 
was  longer.  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  Soviets  actually  instigated  the 
attack,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  did  nothing  to  prevent  it.  They  might 
have  claimed  that  such  an  offensive,  launched  without  prior  consultation 
with  them,  was  a  violation  of  the  Soviet-Egyptian  pact  of  27  May  1971,  and 
in  particular  of  Article  7,  which  states  that  "in  the  event  of  situations 
developing  which,  in  the  opinion  of  both  sides,  create  a  danger  to  peace  or 
a  violation  of  peace  they  will  contact  each  other  without  delay  In  order  to 
concert  their  positions  with  a  view  to  removing  the  threat  that  has  arisen 
or  restoring  peace. They  have  made  no  such  complaint,  though  they  have 
no  reason  at  the  present  time  to  spare  tiie  feelings  of  the  Egyptian 
(loverniiient.  Under  the  terms  of  the  U.S. -Soviet  Agreement  of  24  June  1973, 
the  Soviet  Union  was  under  an  obligation  to  Inform  the  United  States  of  ary 
impending  danger  of  war.  They  did  not  see  fit  to  do  so,  thus  violating  their 


For  a  discussion  of  tlic  somewhat  divergent  Russian  and  Arabic  texts 
of  tills  treaty,  see  liernard  Lewis,  Times  (London),  p.  16  (8  October 
1971). 
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undertaking  witiiin  only  a  tow  nuniLlis  ot  liaving  given  it.  President  Sadat 
lias  told  us  tliat  tile  SovieUs  tried  to  stop  the  war  inunediately  after  it  had 
hi‘gun.  It  would  Indeed  liave  heen  politically  advantageous  to  secure  a 
cease-fire  wliiie  the  Arab  attackers  were  still  in  possession  of  their 
initiai  gains.  But  the  attempt,  if  it  was  made,  failed,  and  thereafter 
the  Soviets,  far  from  trying  to  stop  the  war,  tried  to  extend  it  by  urging 
other  Arab  states  to  join  the  fray. 

Another  way  in  which  the  Soviets  violated  the  detente  agreement  was 
by  inciting  the  Arabs  to  use  and  mt.intain  their  oil  weapon  against  the 
United  States  in  particular  and  the  West  in  general.  Later  they  warned 
the  Arabs  against  lifting  the  oil  embargo  and  thus  weakening  their  own 
position.  Even  the  Egyptian  disengagement  agreement  was  portrayed  in 
Soviet  broadcasts  as  an  attempt  by  the “Americans  and  their  reactionary 
Arab  allies  to  isolate  the  Arabs  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  force  them  to 
abandon  their  socio-economic  and  political  gains  achieved  under  socialist 
rule  and  with  Soviet  help.  For  this  and  similar  reasons  the  Soviet  Union 
repeatedly  called  on  the  Arabs  to  escalate  their  economic  warfare  against 
the  West.  At  tiie  time  of  the  disengagement  agreement  with  Egypt,  opposi¬ 
tion  in  Cairo,  vigorous  though  naturally  not  public,  came  especially  from 
tliose  circles  known  to  be  in  touch  with  the  Soviet  Embassy  and  well  disposed 
towards  tiie  Soviet  Union.  A  statement  ascribed  to  Gromyko  and  published  in 
al-Ahram  on  22  January  1974  was  seen  by  them  as  an  expression  of  support 
for  their  views  and  an  encouragement  to  intransigence.  According  to  this 
statement,  Andrei  Gromyko  gave  assurances  of  the  continuance  of  Soviet 
support  for  tlie  Arab  peoples  and  the  people  of  Palestine.  Gromyko  defined 
the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  following  points; 

•  Moscow  does  not  oppose  any  efforts  undertaken  by  the 

United  States  in  the  Middle  East  as  long  as  these  efforts 
have  as  their  basic  objectives  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  Arab  peoples  and  the  people  of  Palestine 
and  as  long  as  these  efforts  do  not  injure  the  interests 
of  a  third  party. 
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•  riio  Sovli'L  Union  will  not  accept  any  tiling  less  than 
(wliat J  the  Arabs  themselves  would  accept,  and  if  this 
does  not  iiappen,  the  Soviets  will  announce  their 
position  clearly. 

•  The  key  to  the  solution  of  the  Middle  East  crisis  is  in 
tlie  hands  of  Egypt  in  the  first  instance.  The  Soviets 
are  fully  aware  of  this  and  they  will  strive  to  establish 
relations  with  some  of  the  other  Arab  states. 

•  'Hie  attitude  of  tlie  Soviet  Union  towards  Israel  must  be 
clearly  defined.  It  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
iriend  and  strategic  ally  of  the  Arabs  and  that  the 
security  and  peace  of  the  peoples  of  the  area  depend  on 
the  solution  of  tlie  problem  of  the  Palestinian  peopld 
and  the  restoration  of  their  rights. 

•  I'he  Soviet  Union  aims  at  maintaining  relations  with  all 
tlie  Arab  states,  irrespective  of  tneir  political  regimes. 

This  statement  does  not  appear  to  have  been  published  either  in 
LIh'  world  press  or  in  the  Soviet  press, and  was  presumably  a  direct 
coiraiiunicat  ion  to  the  Moscow  correspondent  of  al-Ahram.  It  seems  to  j  have 
had  no  immediate  significance  relating  to  the  situation  at  that  time  but 
should  nut  be  underrated  for  that  reason.  Its  importance  seems  rather  to 
lie  as  a  preparation  for  possible  changes  of  policy  at  a  later  date,  as  a 
statement  I'o r  the  record,  and  as  a  form  of  guidance  to  pro-Soviet  elements. 
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riiii  present  situation  oilers  certain  dangers  to  Soviet  interests, 
diu'  oi  tliese  is  the  danger  of  peace,  of  a  peace  negotiated  under  American 
auspices  resulting  in  a  pax  ainericana  in  the  area.  On  a  personal  level, 
iimericaus  are  better  liked  than  Russians  and  are  generally  seen  by  Middle 
liastern  coiuitries  aa  constituting  far  less  of  a  threat  to  their  inde- 
pi'iidence  and  identity.  A  state  of  peace  would  also  reduce,  although 
certainly  not  eliminate,  the  hold  wliich  the  Soviets  have  over  the  Arab 
states  as  tlieir  miiitary  suppliers.  For  these  and  related  reasons  the 
Soviets  liave  no  great  interest  in  the  establishment  of  peace  between 
Israel  and  its  neighbors,  and  if  they  do  not  actually  obstruct  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  such  a  peace,  they  will  take  care  to  lay  a  minefield  across 
the  path  of  the  peacemaker  which  they  can  detonate  at  any  time  suitable 
to  them. 

There  is  also  a  danger,  however,  to  Soviet  interests  in  an  armed 
conflict  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  which  could  again  result  in 
a  humiliating  defeat  for  the  Arab  proteges  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  for  the 
Soviet  arms  which  they  wield.  This  would  place  before  the  Soviets,  as  in 
1967  and  1973,  the  need  to  choose  between  suffering  this  defeat  and 
entering  into  a  dangerous  situation  of  confrontation. 

For  the  Soviets,  therefore,  there  is  an  agonizing  choice  to  be  made 
between  the  dangers  of  peace  and  the  dangers  of  war.  Which  considerations 
will  prevail,  which  dangers  will  they  find  greater?  Obviously  their 
decision  will  be  shaped  very  largely  by  American  policy,  or  at  least  by 
their  own  perception  of  American  policy,  which  may  not  be  the  same  thing. 
In  general  terms,  a  continuance  of  the  state  of  conflict  would  no  doubt 
lie  more  suitable  to  Soviet  interests,  provided  the  dangers  inherent  in 
that  condition  can  be  contained  or  minimized.  If  the  Soviets  became 
convinced  that  in  the  event  of  another  confrontation  not  they,  but  the 
United  States,  would  back  down,  then  any  incentive  to  peace  would  dis¬ 
appear  and  the  advantages  of  the  state  of  conflict  would  become  dominant. 

It  Is  such  an  assessment  by  the  Russians  that  constitutes  the  major 
danger  of  the  present  situation.  At  the  moment  they  do  not  yet 
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aiipuar  to  liavo  niadf  up  tlioir  miiKis.  Tliey  are  offering  resistance  to  the 
process  of  peace  bv  still  encouraging  the  Arabs  in  the  use  of  the  oil 
weapon  and  by  eneouragiug  "liaril  liners"  in  the  P.L.O.  and  in  Syria  to 
delay  progress — not  yet  to  file  point  of  breakdown,  though  with  increasing 
boldness.  They  may  not  unreasonably  hope  that  peace  talks  will  break  down 
wltliout  their  assistance.  If  peace  talks,  however,  do  seem  likely  to 
succeed,  one  must  prepare  for  more  active  Soviet  intervention  against  them. 

Soviet  leaders  were  less  t'uan  delighted  with  the  disengagement 
agreement  witii  Lgypt.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's  attempts  to  associate 
them  more  closely  witli  the  negotiations  for  a  disengagement  agreement  between 
Israel  and  Syria  seem  only  partially  to  have  pacified  them.  Arabic  broad¬ 
casts  from  Moscow  present  these  moves  as  part  of  a  concerted  maneuver  to 
consolidate  and  expand  neo-colonialist  positions.  American  business, 
according  to  a  broadcast  from  Moscow  In  Arabic,  was  seeking  new  opportunities 
at  tlie  expense  of  "the  national  sector  in  the  Arab  countries."  David 
KockcLeiler ' s  trip  to  Cairo  was  presented  as  an  attack  on  the  revolutionary 
social  and  economic  changes  in  the  Arab  world.  Other  broadcasts  attacked 
those  elements  who  were  alleged  to  be  undermining  the  united  Arab-Soviet 
I ront  against  Israel,  and  menacingly  reminded  Arabs  of  their  dependence  on 
Soviet  aid. 

Most  striking  was  the  sudden  appearance  of  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
In  Damascus  in  the  final  stages  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  negotiations.  Just  at 
the  point  when  things  seemed  to  be  going  well  and  drawing  towards  a 
successful  conclusion,  .Mr.  Gromyko  made  a  sudden  flight  to  Damascus.  The 
immediate  result  of  his  appearance  was  a  hardening  of  Syrian  attitudes,  the 
I'l’openiiig  of  questions  already  agreed  to,  and  the  sudden  appearance  of 
('l)stacles  not  previously  present.  One  was  the  problem  of  the  linkage  between 
Lite  disengagement  and  a  final  total  Israeli  withdrawal  from  occupied 
territories.  Clearly  this  question  must  have  been  resolved  at  an  early 
stage  in  tlie  negotiations,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  further  dis¬ 
cussions  and  no  possible  basis  for  such  discussions.  The  question  raised 
Is  the  fundamental  one  of  the  interpretation  of  Resolution  242:  whether 
it  requires  withdrawal  from  territories  or  from  all  the  territories.  The 
Issue  is  an  old  one  and  one  on  which  Israel  clearly  will  not  compromise 
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L-vc-n  Llu^  lu'^cjt  i.iL  j >)iis  Tlie  l-lgyptians  liad  agreed  to  a 

d  i  seiiK.-igi’iin- lU  wiiiiouL  .suili  a  clauae  .aid  tile  Syriaii.s  seemed  likely  to  do 
tlu'  s.ime.  I'lie  sudden  raising',  ot  this  issue  at  a  very  late  stage  by  the 
Syri.in  government  was  obviously  something  new  and  not  a  continuation  of  their 
l>reviuus  negotiating  position.  It  seenis  a  likely  guess  that  this  hardening 
ol  .Syrian  attitudes  wa;  at  Soviet  instigation;  this  was  confirmed  by  a 
pidiiic  stateiiient  made  by  Mr.  (Jromyko  on  26  May  1974  when  he  declared  that 
tlie  reai  issue  was  Lsraeii  wi  tlidrawal  from  all  the  territories  occupied  in 
the  1967  war.  The  insertion  of  this  .argument  at  this  particular  point  can 
only  be  described  as  an  attempt  to  sabotage  the  disengagement  talks. 

On  this  point  the  Syri.ans  finally  gave  way,  and  contented  themselves 
witii  a  reference  to  Resolution  138  of  the  Security  Council,  which  in  turn 
relers  to  Resolution  242,  which  allows  both  sides  to  reserve  their  positions 
on  the  territori.al  question. 

More  seritms  —  and  mort:  dangerous — was  tlie  exclusion  of  the  Palestinian 
org.in  i  zjt  ions  i rom  the  cease-fire  agreemtat.  The  Egyptian  disengagement 
agreement  had  applied  the  cease-fire  to  military  and  paramilitary  actions;  j 
ihe  Syrians  refused  Co  include  the  reference  to  paramilitary  actions,  and  j 
II. lu  tlieir  way.  Tliis,  coupled  with  the  return  of  60,000  civilians  to  / 

qiuneitr.i,  virtc.ally  gives  the  Palestinians — and  therefore  the  Syrians — an  / 
open  license  to  resume  and  escalate  hostilities  at  will,  while  the  resulting 
American  assurance  to  Israel  .luthorizes  them  to  respond  appropriately.  / 

Mr.  Gromyko  did  not  conceal  his  direct  interest  in  retaining  this  option 
ol  paramilitary  wart  are. 

-  •  Aral)  States 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  aims  and  intentions  of  the 
Arabs  themselves,  liere  one  must  distinguish  three  groups,  each  in  turn 
subdivided  within  itself.  The  first  group  consists  of  the  four  Tfrab  states 
immediately  adjoining  Israel,  each  with  its  own  policies  and  purposes.  Here 
it  may  be  remarked  that  any  serious  conference  genuinely  concerned  with 
peace  and  settlement ,  and  not  merely  with  temporary  arrangements  and  revi¬ 
sions,  must  include  Lebanon  as  well  as  the  three  states  militarily  engaged. 
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riie  socDiul  i  >n;.i.st..s  t)f  staLi^b  not  directly  involved,  but 

pl.iyio)',  aa  acLivt-  i>arl  in  Liu-  dispute  by  political  activity,  military  contri 
buLioiis,  or,  most  important  ot  all,  by  tlie  sponsors'aip  of  terrorist  organiza 
lions.  I.ibya,  Iraq,  and  Saudi  Arabia  are  clearly  the  most  active  in  this 
contexi . 

liu-  third  r.riiup  consists  ot  the  Palestinians — the  most  concerned, 
Lhe  mist  important,  yet  Lite  nio.s  t  di  *' Ci  cult  group  to  define  and  identify. 

A  di.stinction  must  be  made  l)etween  the  Palestine  entity  and  the  Palestine 
people.  the  Pafestine  entity  is  an  invention.  The  Roman  name  Palestine, 
preserved  in  Lhe  West,  dietl  out  among  tlie  Arabs  before  the  Crusades,  and 
has  no  roots  in  Arab  history,  sentiment,  or  tradition.  It  was  adopted  by 
Htitain  to  designate  Lhe  .Mandated  Territory  assigned  to  it  on  both  banks 
ol  tile  Jordp.n  after  the  iirst  VVorid  War,  and  then  arbitrarily  restricted 
Lti  the  We.sL  li.ink  only;  it  was  abandoned,  with  the  Mandate,  in  1948,  and 
l.iti?r  revived  by  the  Arai)S.  lloth  names,  Palestine  and  Jordan,  are  more 
ideological  tiunv  geographical.  The  Palestine  people,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
wh.itever  name  they  may  he  cie.signated,  are  a  reality,  and  their  problem  is 
.1  real  one,  which  must  be  solved  as  part  of  any  general  settlement.  There 
is  some  doubt,  however,  as  to  wlio  lias  tlie  right  to  speak  for  them — 
the  .lordanian  nionarcliy,  tile  Jiical  notable  leadership,  or  the  militant  organ! 
/at  Lous  centered  in  He L rut.  These,  it  will  be  recalled,  include  bodies 
sponsored  by  various  Arab  governments  for  use  in  inter-Arab  conflict  as 
well  ns  against  Israel. 

i'he  Arab.-i  find  tiiemselves  basically  confronted  with  a  choice 
lietween  two  objectives:  (1)  to  accept  the  existence  of  Israel  and  try  to 
reach  a  settlement  on  tiie  best  possible  terms  available  to  them;  or 
(1)  to  pursue  their  original  -objective  of  unraveling  the  past,  a  part  at  a 
time,  first  tile  1967  war,  then  tlic  1948  war,  and  so  ultimately  undo  what 
tiiey  regard  as  Lhe  great  injustice  constituted  by  the  very  existence  of 
Israel.  Tiie  option  is  retained  by  Lhe  common  use  of  open-ended  formulae, 
notably  tlie  demand  for  "the  restoration  of  the  rights  of  the  Palestinians." 
fills  is  a  convenient  slogan,  capable  of  many  interpretations. 

in  Kgypt,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  Arab  countries,  there  is  at 
tlie  present  time  a  genuine  disposition  to  try  Lhe  path  of  settlement,  and 
liiere  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  present  Egyptian 
government  in  ttiis  matter.  it  would  be  foolish,  however,  to  overlook  the 
tact  that  ilu-re  are  otlier  Arab  leaders  who  are  still  firmly  determined  to 
destroy  Isr.icl  and  regard  any  settlement  after  this  last  war  merely  as  a 
first  step  towards  tiiat  end.  it  would  be  equally  unwise  to  ignore  the 
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lacL  LhaL  t'von  the  most.  nioJorate  would  gladly  adopt  tlie  second  policy  H 
they  judged  Lite  opportunity  favorable.  Some  Arab  officers  put  Arab  aims 
ill  tills  way:  "We  and  tliey  [tlie  Israelis]  both  need  a  period  of  peace  to 
recover  1  rom  ti\e  wars  whicii  we  have  fought.  This  peace  will  not  involve 
any  measure  of  friendsiiip  or  goodwill,  merely  tiiat  we  live  side  by  side 
wltliout  conflict  and  without  armed  hostilities.  During  that  period  we 
siiall  see  what  liappens ,  and  how  things  develop.  It  may  prepare  the  way  for 
a  genuine  peace  of  good  and  nelgliborly  relations,  or  it  may  merely  be  an 
interval  of  preparation  lor  another  war.  We  can  keep  open  minds  on  this 
subject."  Tills  is  a  fairly  general  attitude  and  (from  the  Arab  viewpoint) 
a  1  airly  sensible  one.  Here  again,  Arab  policies  will  be  affected  very 
largely  by  American  policy  or  by  their  perception  of  American  policy, 
and  of  course  also  by  tlie  policies  and  actions  of  Israel. 

3.  Israel 

Israeli  policy  is  concerned  exclusively  with  one  problem,  that  of 
survival,  and  with  finding  the  best  and  safest  methods  of  ensuring  that  aim. 
Israelis  are,  however,  not  in  agreement  on  how  best  to  achieve  this  purpose, 
how  much  stress  to  lay  on  defensive  borders,  or  how  much  value  to  place  on 
agreements  with  Arab  neighbors.  In  particular,  on  the  problem  of  the 
Halestlnlans ,  they  cannot  agree  on  the  question  of  which  of  their  neighbors 
or  which  of  tlie  contending  parties  they  should  attempt  to  reach  an  agreement 
with.  The  Israelis  know  very  well  that  in  a  straight  conflict  between 
themselves  and  their  Arab  neighbors,  without  interference  by  any  of  the 
(Ireat  Powers,  they  would  be  able  to  hold  their  own  without  serious  diffi¬ 
culty.  They  also  know,  equally  well,  that  in  a  conflict  between  themselves 
and  their  Arab  neighbors,  in  which  their  Arab  neighbors  enjoy  the  support  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  they  do  not  enjoy  the  support  of  the  United  States, 
their  position  would  be  very  weak  Indeed.  Their  policies  too,  therefore, 
wilJ  to  a  very  large  extent  be  conditioned  by  their  perception  of  American 
policy  and,  in  particular,  of  probable  American  actions  in  the  event  of  a 
new  conflict. 
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Sonit“  Israelis  li.jve  arj^ued  that  the  only  rational  policy  for 
Israel  to  pursue  is  one  of  Tinnish-style  neutrality.  That  is,  to  retain 
Western-style  institutions  and  way  of  life  and  to  maintain  friendly 
eultural  and  eonimerciai  relations  witli  the  Western  world,  but  to  end  the 
Wi'stern  alliance  and  to  assure  the  Soviet  Union  that  Israel  would  in  no 
way  interfere  with  Soviet  aims  and  policies  in  the  Middle  East  as  a  whole, 
provided  Israeli  independence  is  respected.  Tlie  proponents  of  this  view 
ary.ue  that  America  is  half-hearted  and  remote  while  Russia  is  near  and 
<letermlned  and  the  Middle  East  will  inevitably  pass  under  Soviet  domination. 
Jn  sucii  a  situation,  they  say,  Israel’s  only  hope — and  it  is  a  slender 
out — is  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  accord  it  the  same  status  as  Finland. 
Most  Israelis  reject  this  argument  as  a  chimera  and  believe  that  their 
survival  ultimately  depends  on  the  American  alliance. 

4 .  Other  Interested  Countries 

Other  interested  parties  are  the  lesser  world  powers — Western 
Europe  and  Japan — and  the  countries  of  the  Third  World,  especially  those  of 
Asia  and  Africa  which  are  largely  dependent  on  Middle  Eastern  oil.  These 
countries  are  affected  by  a  number  of  factors,  but  three  in  particular: 

(1)  the  need  for  Arab  oil  and  the  consequent  fear  of  Arab  action;  ^2)  a 
residual  and  recurrent  anti-Americanism  which  frequently  distorts  their 
perceptions  and  their  policies;  and  (3)  at  the  same  time,  the  need  for 
Anu-rican  support  against  the  dangers  of  communist  invasion  or  political 
iiiL imidation.  These  countries  were  the  main  victims  of  the  1973-1974  oil 
embargo  and  of  the  sharp  rise  in  oil  prices.  Their  policies  and  actions  at 
the  time  of  tlie  conflict  and  oil  crisis  were  short-sighted  and  selfish 
and  showed  neither  wisdom  nor  courage.  In  Europe  in  particular  it  was 
quite  clear  that  they  were  relying  on  the  United  States  to  incur  the  odium 
t>l  doing  what  needed  to  be  done  for  their  interests  as  well  as  Middle 
Eastern  interests,  while  at  the  same  time  trying  to  gain  short-term 
benefit  by  making  noises  and  engaging  in  actions  pleasing  to  the  Arab 
governments.  It  is  both  wise  and  necessary  to  involve  the  countries  of 
Eiurope  and  of  Asia  and  Africa  in  any  kind  of  concerted  action  to  deal  with 
tlie  hardships  inflicted  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  oil  and  the  threat  to 
tile  world  monetary  system.  At  the  moment  this  seems  to  be  difficult,  but 
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wUli  Llu'  emergence  ot  new  Leaders  in  Kuropean  countries  and  the  signs  of  a 
C.rowLng  awareness  in  Asia  and  Arrica  of  the  problems  of  oil,  firm  and 
determined  American  policy  initiatives  might  well  produce  results. 

5 .  United  States 

The  United  States  has  two  basic  national  interests  in  the  area, 
riie  first  is  a  strategic  one — to  prevent  the  area  from  falling  under  the 
exclusive  domination  of  the  Soviet  Union,  with  ail  the  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  which  would  flow  from  this  for  Turkey,  Iran,  Europe,  the 
Mediterranean,  Africa,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Asia.  This  is  an  overriding 
and  vital  concern  of  the  United  States  in  the  area. 

A  second  basic  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  Middle  East 
concerns  oil  and  the  various  aspects  of  the  oil  problem,  including  the 
Impact  of  oil  on  the  Western  alliance  and  on  the  international  monetary 
system.  A  third  but  less  basic  U.S.  interest  is  the  survival  of  Israel. 

Ttiis  is  a  matter  of  vital  Interest  to  an  important  section  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  an  electoral  and  political  factor  of 
considerable  domestic  importance.  The  Israeli  interest  and  the  oil  interest 
appear  to  clasii,  and  the  exponents  of  both  have  argued  that  their  particular 
Interest  coincides  with  the  national  strategic  interest  of  the  United  States. 
Neither  such  identification  can  be  regarded  as  axiomatic  or  accepted  without 
question,  but  obviously  both  constitute  important  factors  influencing 
>\inorlcan  policy  and  limiting  American  policy  options  in  the  area.  Support 
for  Israel  is  based  on  domestic  political  considerations,  on  affinity  of 
institutions  and  aspirations  with  the  only  state  In  that  area  of  Western  type 
and  Western  democratic  institutions.  These  considerations  art  sometimes 
furthered  by  the  argument  that  Israel  is  the  only  one  where  the  alliance 
Would  certainly  survive  any  change  of  government  or  regime  and  does  not 
depend  on  the  survival  or  caprice  of  an  autocratic  ruler. 

Support  for  the  Arab  case  against  Israel  on  the  other  hand  is 
provided,  among  others,  by  those  with  commercial  interests  in  the  area. 

The  growth  of  the  oil  industry  and  the  enormous  sums  now  available  to  Arab 
oil  producer  states  constitute  a  powerful  source  of  political  influence  and 
pressure.  Arab  funds  may  easily  become  a  major  factor  in  the  whole  economic 
■system  of  the  Western  world.  The  main  compensating  disadvantage  is  the  pre¬ 
car  Unisness  of  Arab  regimes  and  the  unpredictability  even  of  those  that  survive. 
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il  t  Ik‘  Oi't  obcr  J')/3  W.ir 

rho  war  o(  ()<■  i  nht-r  197  i  hronj^ljt  :i  number  of  important  changes 
to  the  situation.  Some  oi  Lliese  are  negative — to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
West  and  tlie  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Foremost  among  these  is  the 
disarray  of  Kurope,  the  conflict  which  arose  between  the  European  states 
and  between  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  disagreements  between  the 
United  States  and  its  European  allies — first  on  the  question  of  the  supply 
route  to  israei  and  second  on  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  oil 
crisis — greatly  strengthened  the  Soviet  position  in  Europe  to  the  disadvan- 
Lag.e  of  both  Llio  West  European  countries  and  the  United  States.  Another 
lU'g.ative  result  was  the  oil  crisis  itself  and  the  degree  of  dependence  on 
Aral)  oil  wliicli  it  revealed — especially  in  Europe  and  Japan  but  also  in  the 
United  States.  Here,  however,  there  was  a  positive  element  to  be  discerned, 
in  that  the  use  of  the  oil  weapon  by  the  Arab  states  and  others  gave  fore¬ 
warning  at  a  Lime  when  it  could  still  be  heeded  effectively.  Had  the  war 
come  a  few  years  later,  when  American  dependence  on  Arab  oil  would  have 
doubled  or  trebled  above  its  figure  in  October  1973,  the  damage  would  have 
lieen  far  greater.  As  it  is,  the  United  States  suffered  little  more  than 
inconvenience,  and  even  to  some  extent  profited  by  the  Arab  use  of  the  oil 
weapon,  In  that  America  is  itself  an  oil  producer  state  and  therefore 
gained  some  advantage  against  its  industrial  competitors  in  Europe  and 
Japan  who  were  far  more  grievously  affected.  This  advantage  was  reflected 
in  the  rise  of  the  dollar  and  the  profits  of  American  oil  companies.  The 
crisis  lias  given  sufficient  time  to  initiate  research  into  the  means  of 
discovering  alternative  sources  of  energy  and  thus  to  end,  or  at  least 
reduce,  the  present  dangerous  dependence  on  a  single  source  in  a  single 
area.  Whether,  of  course,  the  American  government  will  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  achieve  a  greater  degree  of  self-sufficiency  is  another  question. 
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AiiotUer  negative  result  is  the  entrenchment  of  Soviet 
[Hisitions  in  Syria  and  Iraq  and  their  growing  influence  with  the  Palestinian 
organizatl'Mis  which  now  seem  to  be  turning  increasingly  to  the  Soviets  for 
support.  'I'liere  have  been  a  number  of  indications  of  this  and  even  of 
Soviet  complicity  in,  or  at  least  tolerance  of,  Arab  terrorist  actions. 

Tile  options  and  alternatives  for  a  solution  of  the  Arab- 
Israel  conflict  remain  basically  tlie  same  as  before  the  war.  There  are, 
however,  two  important  ciianges  in  the  situation.  The  first  is  that  both 
the  Arab  states  and  Israel  have  been  shocked  out  of  their  immobility  by  a 
sudden  awareness  of  the  degree  of  their  dependence  on  superpower  support 
in  a  state  of  conflict.  The  second  is  the  restoration  of  American  Influence 
in  the  Arab  world.  Neither  change  is  necessarily  permanent,  or  even  of 
long  duration,  but  while  they  persist  they  provide  an  opportunity  for 
constructive  statesmanship,  an  opportunity  that  inevitably  carries  with  it 
an  important  element  of  risk. 

Several  of  the  Arab  states  have  indicated  their  readiness, 
even  if  in  carefully  indirect  terms,  to  accept  the  existence  and  continuance 
of  Israel  as  a  state.  This  acceptance,  if  meant  seriously  and  conveyed 
convincingly,  could  achieve  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  solution 
of  the  conflict — namely  its  normalization.  As  long  as  the  issue  is  the 
existence  of  I.sraei,  there  is  no  possibility  of  compromise  or  even  dis¬ 
cussion;  if  the  existence  of  Israel  is  accepted,  and  the  issue  its  size, 
tlien  the  conflict  becomes  for  the  first  time  a  "normal"  political  dispute 
about  frontiers,  capable  of  discussion,  negotiation,  and  eventual  solution, 
l.egally,  Israel  has  never  had  frontiers,  only  cease-fire  lines — a  status 
whicli  applies  even  to  the  former  international  frontier  of  mandatory 
I’alestlae.  Tlius  Article  V,  Subsection  2  of  the  Egyptian-Israel  Armistice 
A);reement  of  24  February  L949  states: 

fhe  Armistice  Demarcation  Line  is  not  to  be  construed  in 
any  sense  as  a  political  or  territorial  boundary,  and  is 
delineated  without  prejudice  to  rights,  claims,  and 
positions  of  either  Party  to  tlie  Armistice  as  regards 
ultimate  settlement  of  tlie  Palestine  question. 

Ironically  this  clause  was  included  on  Egyptian  insistence. 
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Ttio  solution  1)1  tlte  frontier  question  between  Egypt  and 
Israel  as  states  should  not  prove  impossibly  difficult  to  achieve — 
petiiaps  it  can  be  accomplished  in  stages  and  witli  various  provisional 
arrangements.  I'he  terrain  lends  Itself  to  such  solutions,  and  the  Egyptian 
goveniment  has  shown  real  willingness  to  enter  into  meaningful  negotiations. 

I’he  frontier  between  Israel  and  .Syria  presents  far  greater  problems  because 
of  the  Intractability  botli  of  the  terrain  and  of  the  dialogue  itself, 
rin  recently  concluded  disengagement  agreement  illustrates  both  the 
difficulties  of  negotiations  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  results  achieved. 

One  of  the  main  obstacles  to  the  Syrian  disengagement  agree¬ 
ment,  and  one  of  the  main  dangers  to  its  survival,  is  the  continuing  doubt 
al)out  Syria's  real  readiness  to  come  to  terms  with  the  existence  of  Israel 
in  any  shape  or  form — a  doubt  reinforced  by  some  of  President  Assad's 
spoecl\es.  Some  other  Arab  states,  notably  Iraq  and  Libya,  are  quite 
explicit  in  refusing  any  form  of  recognition,  and  in  demanding  and  working 
lor  Israel's  destruction.  This  attitude  creates  difficulties  for  those  who 
li.ive  already  in  some  form  agreed  to  recognize  Israel.  It  throws  doubt  on 
I  lie  effectiveness  and  permanence  of  such  recognition,  renews  the  ever¬ 
present  danger  of  a  competition  in  extremism  between  Arab  leaders,  and, 
wor.st  of  ail,  encourages  the  most  extreme  and  uncompromising  elements  among 
tlie  Palestinian  organizations. 


Among  the  three  groups  who  claim  to  represent  the 
P.ilestinian  people,  there  are  many  different  views.  The  Jordanian  East 
bank  establisliment  is  divided.  A  minority,  including,  however,  the  King 
.ind  many  senior  officers,  demands  the  return  of  the  West  Bank  and  Jerusalem, 
if  necessary  in  a  system  of  federal  autonomy.  Their  military  honor  requires 
the  recovery  of  what  they  have  lost;  their  duty  to  Arabisra  imposes  this 
task  on  them.  UN  Resolution  242,  calling  for  the  restoration  of  territories 
conquered  in  1967,  by  implication  to  the  previous  owners,  provides  them 
with  a  juridical-political  basis  for  their  claim,  which  is  indirectly 
supported  by  tlie  Israeli  administration  of  the  West  Bank  as  occupied 
•Jordanian  territory.  Anotlier,  and  larger,  group  of  East  Bankers  sees  the 
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West  15aiik  and  tlie  wliole  Palestinian  problem  as  a  burden  and  a  danger  to  the 
Hashemite  kingdom,  which  in  tlieir  view  would  do  better  to  concentrate  on  the 
development  of  the  L ranquil  and  loyal  East  Bank  and  leave  the  fate  of  the 
turbulent  West  Bankers  to  be  settled  between  the  local  leadership,  the 
Israelis,  and  tlie  organizations. 


The  local  leadership  probably  commands  more  support  among 
the  Palestinians  in  Palestine  than  either  the  Jordanians  or  the  organiza¬ 
tions.  Their  dilemma  is  that  they  are  unable  to  form  a  coherent  leader¬ 
ship  or  formulate  a  decisive  policy  while  the  Israelis  are  still  there 
;md  would  be  overwhelmed  in  a  clash  between  their  two  rivals  if  the 
Israelis  go.  Yet  they  probably  offer  the  best  hope  for  a  peaceful  solution, 
in  agreement  with  both  Israel  and  Jordan. 

The  Palestinian  organizations  have  hitherto  made  no 
secret  of  tlieir  refusal  to  consider  any  compromise  involving  the  continued 
existence  of  Israel.  Thougii  their  leaders  no  longer  speak  in  public  of 
"driving  the  Jews  into  the  sea,"  their  program  of  a  secular  but  Arab  state 
of  I’aiestine,  in  whicli  "Palestinian"  Jews  would  find  their  place  as  a 
religious  minority,  and  non-Palestinian  Jews  ar.  ^  their  descendants  would 
leave,  would  certainly  mean  tlie  end  of  Israeli  statehood.  Even  now,  when 
some  leaders  of  the  P.L.O.  are  arguing  for  the  recognition  of  a  truncated 
Israel,  within  the  1947  U.N.  partition  borders,  as  a  temporary  and  tactical 
measure,  they  are  having  great  difficulty  in  winning  support. 


As  between  Israel  and  the  Palestinians,  three  solutions 
are  theoretically  possible.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Palestinian  organi¬ 
zations — the  death  of  Israel  and  the  rebirth  of  Palestine.  Since  no  state 
will  voluntarily  cooperate  in  its  own  destruction,  this  could  only  be 
aclileved  by  force  of  arms,  .and  might  well  lead  to  an  Israeli  recourse  to 
nuclear  weapons.  To  Westerners,  the  destruction  of  Israel  may  seem  remote 
and  absurd.  To  the  dominant  generation  of  Israelis,  still  seared  by  the 
memory  of  Nazi  crimes  and  Western  acquiescence,  it  remains  a  fearsome 
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[Kissibl  Llty ,  aail  one  tliat  overshadows  Llielr  political  and  strategic  thinking, 
liiese  fears  have  been  increased  by  the  events  of  the  last  few  raonths--the 
loss  (mucii  exaggerated)  of  military  self-confidence,  the  total  abandonment 
of  Israel  by  Kurope,  ;uid  tlie  beginnings  of  Israeli  territorial  retreat  under 
U.S.  pressure’. 

/inother  theoretical  possibility  is  a  binational  state. 
Ih'ie  there  are  two  obstacles.  Tiie  first  is  that  no  significant  group  on 
eitt\er  side  desires  such  a  solution,  the  only  supporters  of  which  are  some 
minor  Jewish  ieftwing  groups  in  Israel  and  certain  Western  sympathizers  of 
the  Palestinian  militants,  who  either  misunderstand  or  misrepresent  their 
ainis.  The  second  obstacle  is  that  such  a  scheme,  even  if  attempted,  would 
probably  be  unworkable.  The  experience  of  binatlonal  statehood  even  in 
such  advanced  and  peaceful  countries  as  Belgium  and  Canada  does  not  augur 
well  for  the  union  of  two  peoples  divided  by  decades  of  strife  and  separated 
liy  wide  social  and  cultural  disparities. 

The  third  possibility  is  a  new  and  final  partition  of 
the  lands  which  between  1918  and  1948  constituted  Palestine  and  Transjordan. 
Here  there  are  three  alternatives.  The  first  is  the  establishment 
of  an  Arab  state,  consisting  of  all  chose  areas  of  mandatory  Palestine 
which  are  not  Israel,  with  frontiers  and  relationships  with  its  neighbors 
to  be  determined  by  agreement.  The  danger  of  such  a  state  from  the  Arab 
point  of  view  is  that  it  could  easily  degenerate  into  an  Israeli  Bantustan; 

1 rom  the  Israeli — and  Jordanian — point  of  view,  that  it  would  become  a 
nest  of  terrorists  and  a  launching-pad  for  attacks  on  its  neighbors. 

A  second  possibility,  reportedly  discussed  between 
iht!  I’.b.O.  and  the  Syrian  government,  is  that  this  Arab  state  should  be 
federated  with  Syria.  Given  the  present  Syrian  leadership,  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  is  unlikely  to  be  acceptable  to  Israel,  Jordan,  or  even  Egypt. 

The  third  possibility  is  that  there  be  not  three  but 
two  states  in  the  area:  one  of  them  Israel,  the  other  an  Arab  state  on 
both  banks  of  ttie  Jordan.  This  might  be  unitary  or  federal,  and  might  be 
called  Jordan  or  Palestine.  Tiie  difference  between  the  two  names  is 
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1>  rogr  imniat  1  c ,  anil  involvos  the  maintenance  oi  the  Hashemite  monarchy  or  its 
replacement  by  a  radical  republic.  Tl»e  implications  of  this  choice,  in 
terms  of  the  international  beliavlor  of  such  a  state,  are  obvious. 

Much  will  depend  on  the  role  of  Egypt  and  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  two  most  influential  of  the  Arab  states,  and,  to  a  lesser 
I'Ktent,  oi\  other  Arab  governments  which  have  influence  with  the  guerrillas. 

•  li.  S  .-Arab  Reiat  ions 

The  most  important  positive  result  of  the  war  is  the  restoration  of 
the  American  position  in  some  Arab  countries.  One  should  not,  however, 
t)verrate  the  importance  or  permanence  of  the  successes  that  have  been 
acliieved.  The  relationsli ip  with  President  Sadat  is  clearly  an  excellent 
and  a  valuable  one,  but  it  is  highly  personal.  It  depends  on  two  things, 
first,  that  Sadat  remains  in  power,  and  second,  that  he  does  not  change 
his  mind.  It  is  something  quite  different  from  an  alliance  based  on  a 
genuine  community  of  Interests  and  policies,  and  underpinned  by  basic 
affinities.  A  relationsfiip  based  on  the  individual  policy  of  an  autocrat 
is  necessarily  insecure  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

■file  Russians  for  the  moment  are  in  retreat  in  Egypt.  It  would  be  very 
unwise  to  assume  tliat  they  have  written  off  Egypt.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
very  likely  tiiat  tliey  are  planning  to  return  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Pri.'sldent  Sadat  is  now  in  great  danger.  He  has  acquired  a  series  of  dan¬ 
gerous  enemies  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  Arab  world,  including  Libyans, 
Syrians,  and  Palestinians,  and  the  survival  of  his  regime — or  of  its 
present  pollc.ies--can  by  no  means  be  taken  as  axiomatic.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  it  otfers  interesting  possibilities,  which  may  lead  to  results. 

The  present  mood  of  Egypt  is  Egyptian  rather  than  pan-Arab,  and  the 
President  would  probably  be  content  with  a  solution  which  meets  Egyptian 
national  requirements.  The  question  remains,  however,  whether  it  is 
poiltlcaiiy  and  financially  possible  for  him  to  withdraw  from  the  Palestine 
question.  The  Syrian  disengagement  agreement  makes  this  easier,  and  this 
may  be  its  principal  merit.  Pressure  in  the  opposite  direction  comes 
Largely  from  Saudi  Arabia,  and  here  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
con.c tructive  use  of  American  influence. 


I'lioif  are  two  i  nterp  retut  ions ,  two  perceptions,  which  are  now 
current  ol  the  present  relations  between  the  United  States  and  its  Arab 
I  fiends.  Kach  oi  these  has  very  different  consequences. 

i'he  first  perception  sees  this  as  an  Arab  triumph,  tlie  triumph  of 
Aral)  oil  and  Arab  money,  and  some  even  add  the  success  of  Arab  arms,  in 
lorciiij;  the  United  States  to  change  its  policy.  According  to  this  view, 
it  was  tile  pressure  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  which  compelled  the  United  States 
to  reconsider  its  relationship  with  Israel  and  adopt  a  stance  more  favorable 
to  Arab  interests.  This  perception  has  been  encouraged  both  by  Israeli 
lamentations  and  by  /American  eagerness.  It  appears  to  receive  some  visible 
support  by  such  actions  of  the  United  States  as  the  failure  to  insist  on 
•a  condeimtat ion  of  the  Klryat  Shemona  massacre  in  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  Security  Uouacii  condemning  the  Israeli  reprisals  (thus  departing  from 
prevfous  practice)  and  by  the  reported  willingness  of  the  United  States 
to  supply  sophisticated  modern  weaponry  on  a  large  scale  to  Saudi  Arabia 
and  possibly  to  other  Arab  states  without  the  customary  clause  prohibiting  the 
transfer  of  sucii  weapons  to  front  line  states  for  use  against  Israel.  It  may  be 
argued  wfth  justice  that  such  transfer  clauses  are  of  little  value,  as  was 
ileiKonst rated  by  I'rance  and  Libya.  Hut  the  diplomatic  consequences  of  the 
I  allure  even  to  insert  such  a  clause,  like  the  refusal  to  insist  on  even- 
handed  condemnation  of  terrorism  by  the  Security  Council,  can  be  and  has 
been  Interpreted  as  a  change  of  policy  by  the  United  States  under  Arab 
pressure . 

The  other  Interpretation  sees  the  change  as  a  triumph  of  American 
strength  .and  firmne.ss.  Here  a  contrast  may  be  noted  between  the  war  of 
l*Jb7  and  the  war  of  1973.  in  the  first  the  United  States  maintained  a 
carefully  neutral  and  even-handed  posture,  as  a  result  of  which  America 
w.is  accused  of  supporting  Israel  and  a  number  of  Arab  states  broke  off 
diplomatic  relations,  destroying  and  attacking  .American  offices  and  other 
property.  In  1973  the  Americans,  for  the  first  time,  intervened  actively 
.and  decisively,  and  tills  time  tlio  Arab  states  resumed  diplomatic  relations 
witli  tile  United  States.  According  to  this  interpretation,  it  was  American 
strength  and  American  firmness  and  resolution,  the  defiance  of  the  oil 
weapon,  and  the  defiance  of  diplomatic  pressures  which  persuaded  the  Arabs 
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Lli.it  they  had  tu  deal  with  Liu*  United  States  as  the  only  power  capable  of 
wielding  effective  influence  in  the  area.  An  important  element  in  this 
change  was  the  Israeli  military  success,  that  is  to  say,  a  success  of 
American  weapons  wielded  by  an  American  protege,  thus  raising  the  reputation 
of  both  American  arms  and  American  patronage.  The  Russians  are  at  a  great 
d  i  sadvantag.e ,  in  that  tiiey  iiave  no  leverage  in  Israel — not  even  an 
i-mliassy — and  have  no  way  in  which  they  can  exercise  influence  on  Israel 
for  the  benetit  of  their  Arab  proteges.  The  United  .ates  possesses  this 
advantage.  fhe  United  States  "liand"  in  the  Arab  lanus  is  based  on  two 
(Mrds ,  first  on  israeil  power  and  second,  on  American  ability  to  control 
that  power.  Witiiout  the  first  tiie  second  is  useless. 

i' •  American  Policy:  Retreat  or  Resistance? 

Is  American  policy  one  of  weakness  or  of  strength?  Are  the  Americans 
courting  Egypt  or  being  courted  by  Egypt?  Much  depends  on  the  perception 
of  tile  answer.  And  this  in  turn  must  be  seen  within  the  larger  framework 
ol  American  foreign  policy. 

Here  again  there  are  broadly  two  possibilities.  The  first  of  these  is 
a  policy  of  retreat.  According  to  this  view,  America  must  accept  the 
fact  of  Soviet  superiority  in  both  weapons  and  morale.  With  a  crippled 
government  and  a  demoralized  public  opinion,  with  unreliable  and  disloyal 
allies,  the  United  States  in  this  assessment  is  unable  to  offer  effective 
resistance  to  tlte  Soviet  advance.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  draw  the 
appropriate  conclusions  and  to  prepare  if  possible  an  orderly  rather  than 
a  headlong  retreat  and  compel  America's  allies  and  wards  to  do  likewise. 

A  reading  ut  the  American  domestic  situation  and  of  the  policies  of  the 
Western  allies  might  indeed  lead  to  some  such  conclus^n.  The  present 
state  of  tlie  alliance  and  the  confusion  of  Western  opinion  seem  to  offer 
little  encouragement  for  a  firm  policy  of  resistance  to  Soviet  advance. 

Nevertheless,  a  policy  of  retreat  would  be  profoundly  and  historically 
wrong.  International  relations  are  not  a  chess  gajp  in  which  there  is  a 
limited  number  of  possible  moves  by  two  sides  and  in  which,  therefore,  a 
master  viewing  the  hoard  can  calculate  all  the  possibilities  and 
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iiuictidt'  (Jeieat  by  an  asstitismeiU  ai  measurable  prospects.  Such  calcula¬ 
tions  would  have  led  to  the  capitulation  ol  Britain  in  1940,  of  Israel  in 
1948,  and  of  Egypt  in  1907.  hone  of  tiiese  happened  because  international 
relations  are  not  limited  to  a  finite  number  of  measurable  possibilities 
;uid  are  not  carried  on  by  strict  rules.  Wliat  happened  in  these  three 
cases  was  that  instinctive  loyalties  and  the  will  to  live  outweighed 
rational  calculations,  and  triumphed.  The  United  States  cannot  adopt  a 
policy  of  defeat  and  retreat  without  suicide — and  i^merica  is  not  ready 
lor  that  yet. 


i’he  second  possibility  is  one  of  resistance  and  containment.  This 
means  a  policy  of  holding  the  Soviet  Union  and  where  possible,  restricting 
and  reversing  the  Soviet  advance.  The  first  requirement  of  such  a  policy 
is  clarity  and  firmness  of  purpose  and  above  all  the  avoidance  of  dangerous 
self-deception  and  delusion.  This  is  a  characteristic  hazard  of  democratic 
states,  where  governments  have  to  keep  in  teach  with  public  opinion  and 
require  from  time  to  time  to  be  reelected.  Politicians  and  their  electors 
are  only  too  ready  to  accept  apparent  improvements  and  apparent  detente 
ratl\er  than  face  disagreeable  realities.  This  sometimes  leads  to  the 
(.le  liberate  refusal  to  perceive  violations  and  deceptions  by  the  other  side, 
to  slanted,  policy-oriented  intelligence  assessments,  ana  even  to  a  kind 
of  ideal izat Lon  of  the  adversary  who  is  seen  as  a  counterpart  of  oneself 
operating  within  the  same  limits  and  bound  by  the  same  rules  and  restraints, 
lie  is  not.  A  firm  policy  would  encourage  belief  in  the  accuracy  and  maturity 
ot  American  judgment,  the  value  and  reliability  of  American  friendship, 
and  the  unwisdom  of  incut  ring  American  hostility. 

'flic  greatest  danger  in  the  present  situation  in  the  Middle  East  lies 
in  a  possible  misreading  of  American  policy  by  the  Arabs  and  the  Russians, 
rhe  danger  would  be  even  greater  if  it  is  not  a  misreading  but  a  correct 
read Ing . 
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it  is  noL  difficuit  to  envisage  tlie  circumstances  in  whicli  a  new 
coiiflicL  miglit  begin.  The  disengagement  agreement  between  Israel  and  Syria 
might  collapse,  opening  tlie  way  to  a  resumption  of  hostilities  in  the 
north,  which  in  turn  could  drag  in  Kgypt  and  other  Arab  countries. 
Alternatively,  ;ind  more  probably,  the  disengagement  agreement  might  hold 
lor  long  enougli  Lo  begin  political  negotiations  at  Geneva.  These  in  turn 
could  easily  get  bogged  down  because  of  the  inherent  difficulty  of  finding 
common  yiround  between  the  two  sides.  If  this  were  not  sufficient,  one  can 
certainly  count  on  deliberate  obstruction  by  the  Palestinians,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  certain  Arab  countries,  each  with  their  different  interests  in 
preventing  the  coaciusion  of  a  peace  under  American  auspices.  In  such  a 
situation  a  resumption  of  full-scale  war  would  become  a  serious  possibility. 

Clearly,  neither  side  would  start  such  a  war  without  a  reasonable 
liope  of  acliieving  some  success.  At  the  time  of  the  second  cease-fire  on 
24  October,  the  Arab  military  commands  had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  real 
situation,  and  knew  Chat  it  was  only  the  intervention  of  the  superpowers 
whlcli  saved  them  from  a  further  and  humiliating  defeat.  The  iirtervai  whicii 
they  gained,  liowever,  served  more  than  one  purpose,  and  it  was  believed  by 
many  senior  Arab  officers  that  had  hostilities  been  resumed  two  or  three 
weeks  later,  after  they  had  had  an  opportunity  to  redeploy  and  rearm  their 
forces,  they  would  have  been  able  to  give  a  very  much  better  account  of 
Lliem.selves  and,  in  their  own  judgment,  to  defeat  the  overstrained  and  over¬ 
extended  Israelis. 

The  crucial  factor,  liowever,  is  not  the  military  capacity  of  the  two 
sides,  but  the  reliability  of  their  superpower  patrons.  The  Arabs  can  be 
fairly  sure  that  in  a  crisis  situation  the  Soviet  Union  would  step  in  to 
save  them — that  it  would  not  permit  the  Israelis  to  advance  on  either  Damascus 
or  Cairo,  assuming  that  they  have  any  desire  to  do  so.  The  Soviets  would 
prefer  to  do  tills  themselves,  but  would  be  content  to  do  it  through  the 
United  States  as  tiiey  did  last  October.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  would 
be  willing  Lo  take  independent  action  if  tliey  felt  it  to  be  safe  to  do  so. 

In  such  a  situation,  a  Soviet  armed  intervention  in  the  area  would  be  a 
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real  possLbi  1  iLy .  Alternatively,  If  tlie  Arab  states  with  Soviet  arras  seem 
to  be  winning  the  advantage,  the  question  then  arises  whether  the  United 
States  wi>uld  intervene  to  save  Israel  or,  assuming  that  it  did,  would  be 
able  to  do  so  witli  sufficient  speed  and  vigor.  One  hears  different 
Judgments  on  this  question.  Some,  notably  L)r.  Kasanayn  Uaykal ,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  in  a  crisis  situation  the  United  States  will  always  rally  to 
Israel  for  reasons  both  of  international  and  of  domestic  policy.  It  was 
indeed  for  this  reason  that  Ur.  Haykal  opposed  President  Sadat's  policy  of 
rapprochement  with  ttie  United  States  and  was  removed  from  the  editorship 
ol  ai-Ahraiu.  The  underlying  assumption  of  President  Sadat's  policy  is 
Lliat  Ur.  Uaykal 's  analysis  is  untrue  and  that  the  United  States  can  be 
relied  upon — from  an  Egyptian  point  of  view — not  to  support  Israel.  At 
present  tills  means  no  more  than  support  for  what  are  conceived  as  legitimate 
I'J'.yptian  aspirations  and  withdrawal  of  support  for  more  extreme  Israeli 
positions.  it  could,  however,  easily  give  rise  to  the  belief  that  American 
support  for  Israel  in  a  situation  critical  for  Israel's  survival  would 
eltlier  not  be  forthcoming,  or  would  be  late,  slow,  and  consequently 
ine  f fective. 

The  Israelis  themselves  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  rise 
in  Arab  morale  by  their  incessant  cilticism  of  tlieraselves,  their  army, 
and  their  leadership.  Since  the  war,  Israeli  radio,  television,  press  and 
parliament  have  been  concerned  with  little  else  and  it  may  well  be  that 
they  have  succeeded  where  the  Arab  leadership  failed  in  persuading  the 
Arab  peoples  that  they  did  indeed  win  a  great  military  victory  in  October. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Arabs  under  Israeli  rule  are  much  more  elated 
than  those  of  the  Arab  states — no  doubt  because  of  the  direct  impact  of 
Israeli  gloom.  American  eagerness  for  Arab  goodwill,  manifested  diplomati¬ 
cally,  commercially,  and  militarily,  could  also  encourage  similar  ideas. 

If  the  belief  is  genuinely  accepted  by  the  Arab  leadership  that  they  could 
attack  and  destroy  Israel  with  Russian  help  and  without  American  inter¬ 
ference,  they  may  well  decide  it  is  worth  the  risk.  In  due  course  they 
would  no  doubt  find  that  they  had  been  mistaken,  but  in  the  meantime 
terrible  damage  would  have  resulted — deep  divisions  within  the  United 
States,  divisions  within  the  Western  alliance,  and  a  grave  danger  of  open 
conflict  ail  over  the  Middle  East. 
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I'lii’  Arab  chuiro,  a.-i  iiaa  already  been  noted,  is  between  recognizing 
Israel  and  getting  tlte  best  terms  tliat  they  can  on  frontiers  and  other 
matters  in  a  settlement,  and  pursuing  tlie  aim  of  unraveling  the  past  and 
destroying  Israel  in  stages.  The  choice  will  depend  very  largely  on  tlie 
indications  whicli  they  receive  of  American  reactions  in  such  a  situation 
Ihe  first  would  mean  peace,  the  second  catastrophe. 
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THE  ARAB-ISRAELI  CONFLICT  AND  THE 
MILITARY  BALANCE  IN  ARABIA  AND  CENTRAL  ASIA 


Till:.  All(\15-l.Sl<AK].i  CONFLICT  AND  THL 
MILITARY  BALANCL  IN  ARABIA  AND  CENTRAL  ASIA 

A.  IriLroductlon 

T'Iil'  outbreak  of  fighting  between  the  Arab  states  and  Israel  acted  as 
a  tiatalyst  in  political,  economic,  and  military  terms.  All  the  factors  had 
beiai  available  lor  study  long  before  the  events  of  October  1973,  and  no 
(.Extraordinary  foresxglit  was  required  to  predict  that  sooner  or  later  the 
Arab  states,  for  all  their  clironic  inability  to  act  in  concert,  would 
recognize  the  utility  of  the  oil  tt\reaL.  It  was  also  clear  that  neither  of 
the  superpowers  was  prepared  either  to  defend  its  individual  political 
position  in  the  region  t(.)  tlie  point  of  global  conflict  or  to  tolerate  the 
total  defeat  of  its  respective  client  state.  Furthermore,  the  very  wide 
ga[)  in  military  capability  between  the  Israelis  and  the  militarily  back¬ 
ward  Arab  states  was  gradually  but  significantly  closing. 

Wliat  the  conflict  succeeded  in  doing  was  to  bring  all  these  matters 
suddenly  to  a  head.  The  political  incoherence  of  the  Arab  states  was 
highlighted — especially  tlie  schism  between  the  Soviet-oriented  countries 
and  tile  more  truly  Islamic  ones  such  as  Saudi  Arabia.  The  West  European 
states  were  made  rudely  aware  of  their  lack  of  common  policy  and  their 
political  insignificance.  They  were  also  made  aware,  with  equal  brutality, 
ol  their  dependence  on  tiie  Islamic  oil-producing  states.  The  Soviets 
perceived  the  unreliability  of  the  Arabs  as  client  states  (or  perhaps  a 
(lerception  already  made  was  fortified).  The  two  superpowers  were  able  to 
take  tlie  measure  of  each  other's  determination  in  a  situation  which  was  in 
fact  extremely  dangerous.  As  it  turned  out,  what  proved  to  be  remarkable 
was  tiie  success  of  U.S.  political  initiatives  and  diplomacy  from  a  position 
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ot  apjJarenL  political  weakness  steiiuning  iroiii  domestic  controversy  over  the 
imsition  of  the  President  and  collapse  ol  any  form  of  unity  and  lack  of 
support  ol  II. S.  policy  on  the  part  of  the  NATO  states.  In  fact  the  United 
States  warded  oil  a  threat  of  direct  military  intervention  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  terminated  ti\e  war  at  the  earliest  practical  moment,  and  since  has 
pl.iyed  Llie  leading  part  in  the  subsequent  peace  negotiations.  This  has 
demonstrated  tiiat  realities  of  political  power  in  tlie  modern  world  rest, 
as  they  always  do,  not  lUi  moral  or  traitscendental  factors  but  on  economic 
and  military  resources  measured  by  superpower  standards. 

In  fact,  not  a  great  deal  has  changed,  but  a  great  deal  has  been 
l  iarllied.  This  paper  attempts  to  assess  tlie  regional  balance  in  the  ligiit 
ol  this  clarit icatiou  and  to  see  what  tiiis  suggests  as  the  most  profitable 
strategy  tor  the  United  States  in  the  region. 

1 1 .  ’ Ih e  Str a t egic  Setting 

if  Israel  is  regarded  as  the  storm  center  of  the  region  under  dis- 
cus.sion,  tile  whole  can  be  'ivided  rather  loosely  into  three  strategically 
concentric  zones.  The  first  consists  of  those  Arab  states  which  share  a 
common  border  with  Israel  whicit  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  in  1967 
.md  197T:  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Jordan,  with  Lebanon  as  a  passive  spectator. 

The  second  consists  of  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Libya — three  states  whose 
different  attitude.s  towards  the  questions  of  Arab  unity  and  Israel 
illustrate  the  diversity  of  Arab  opinion,  and  also  the  difference  between 
professions  of  policy  and  interpretation  when,  as  it  were,  the  chips 
are  down.  The  (luLf  states  can  be  included  in  tnis  zone.  They  epitomize 
the  overall  Arab  predicament,  combining  as  they  do  immense  wealth  (in  purely 
I  tnanclaV  terms)  derived  from  oil  revenues,  Sheikly  or  autocratic  govern¬ 
ments,  and  societies  which  have  hardly  emerged  from  a  Koranic,  feudal  stage. 

In  the  third,  or  peripheral,  zone  lie  Iran,  Afghanistan,  Pakistan, 
and  India.  Tiie  last  three  are  somewhat  remote  from  the  storm  center  and 
are  neither  rich  in  resources  nor  exert  any  real  external  political  power. 
I’ur thermore ,  in  the  oil  bargaining  arena,  they  are  on  the  loser's  or  buyer's 
side  of  the  market.  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan,  liowever,  as  strongly  Muslim 
states,  sympatiiize  with  the  Arab  cause,  as  does  India,  wiiich  has  more 
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Mus  I  Liiis  than  all  Pakistan  aiul  is  also  ooniplotely  dopendent  on  Arab  oil. 
i'lu'  political  si^ni  iic:anco  ol  those  three  countries  concerns  tlioir  links 
with  and  attitiides  toward  the  I'eojjle’s  Repuhiic  of  China  and  the  Soviet 
Un i on . 

Iran  is  a  ditloront  matter.  While  Iran  is  in  some  ways  a  "lliird 
World”  coiuilry,  part  ol  whose  territory  is  arid  and  part  of  whose  popula- 
titin  is  tribal,  it  is  unmistakably  an  emergent  state  using  its  oil  revenues 
lor  modernization  and  alst),  as  it  happens,  to  build  up  powerful  military 
lorces.  Iran  is  Muslim  (hut  heretically  Shia,  as  opposed  to  the  Sunni 
orthodoxy  of  tiie  Arab  states)  and  is  in  no  sense  an  Arab  state  if  we  accept 
tlie  definition  that  an  Arab  state  is  one  which  is  isiamic  regardless  of 
its  political  orientation  as  between  the  rival  power  blocs,  is  Arabic¬ 
speaking,,  and  above  all  identifies  itself  with  the  Arab  "cause”,  which 
simply  turns  on  the  continued  existence  of  Israel  and  the  occupied  lands. 
Iran  itself  is  the  nxjst  important  power  in  the  region,  being  able  to  exert 
military  pressure  if  necessary  and  also  being  prepared  to  use  its 
oil-based  wealtli  for  aid  program.s,  as  it  has  in  the  case  of  India. 

The  political  linkages  and  tensions  in  the  regions  are  themselves 
wcjrthy  of  a  deeper  and  more  detailed  analysis  than  is  possible  in  this 
primarily  military  analysis,  but  they  must  be  mentioned  so  as  to  enable 
the  strategic  factors  to  be  seen  in  better  perspective. 

Ilic  hard  core  of  opposition  to  Israel  is  Kgypt  and  Syria,  although 
"core"  is  not  entirely  appropriate  because  it  is  geographically  split 
and  Arab  dlvisiveness  (the  basic  source  of  Arab  weakness)  has  prevented 
■anytlilng  more  than  a  loose  coordination  of  policy  and  strategy,  whereas  so 
large  and  complex  a  war  as  was  fought  in  October  demanded  unity  of  command 
both  for  operations  and  for  the  subsequent  peace  negotiations.  This  is 
manllested  again  in  failure  to  secure  the  full  cooperation  of  Jordan,  wnose 
pusitiou  on  Israel's  longest  land  frontier  is  crucial.  Jordan,  having  had 
a  taste  ol  Israel's  enmity  and  Kgypt/Syrian  "t riendstiip ,”  is  as  neutralist 
as  King  Hussein  dares. 
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1  ratj  is  SnvloL-orienLeii  and  al  odds  with  powerful  anti-Soviet  Iran  and 
lias  a  slight  military  rapport  with  India  over  military  training,  but  India, 
anxious  about  oil,  cultivates  friendly  relationships  with  Iran  as  well. 

Iran  and  iraq  li.ivo  current  border  disputes  over  sovereignty  concerning 
uavigatioual  rights  in  the  Shntt  al  Arab,  the  islands  of  Turns  and  Abu 
Musa,  aiul  1  raf[  has  long  cast  covetous  eyes  on  Kuwait.  Iran  for  its  part 
lias  every  intention  of  resisting  any  Iraqi  adventures  and  maintaining 
control  over  the  Gulf  area. 

The  position  of  Libya  is  equivocal — pan-Muslim,  pro-Arab,  and  yet  open 
to  Soviet  overtures — as  discussed  below. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  staunchly  Arab  but  has  no  intention  of  becoming 

t 

militarily  committed  to  hostilities  against  Israel,  except  possibly  by  a 
token  force,  as  in  the  October  war.  King  Faisal  prefers  to  rely  on  oil 
diplomacy.  As  for  his  military  forces,  a  significant  development  is  the 
reported  establishment  of  a  well-armed  special  force  whose  primary  role  is 
counter-guerrilla  and  internal  security. 

Turning  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  region,  there  are  sources  of  friction 
between  Pakistan  and  Iran  over  the  Baluchis  who  live  on  either  side  of  the 
border  and  between  pro-Soviet  Afghanistan  and  pro-Chinese  Pakistan  over 
the  question  of  Push tunls tan  (the  Pushtu-speaking  minority  who  live  on 
both  sides  of  the  old  British-delineated  frontier).  Then  there  is  India 
(non-aiigned  but  Soviet  oriented).  Indian  military  action  has  for  the  moment 
removed  any  threat  from  Pakistan,  but  the  new  state  of  Bangladesh  is 
virtually  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  an  uncomfortable  neighbor.  Kashmir 
is  a  continuing  problem  and  the  presence  of  an  armed  and  apparently 
|)c)  1  i tlcally  intransigent  China  on  its  all  too  vulnerable  northern  border 
does  little  for  peace  and  stability. 

ft  is  with  these  factors  in  mind  that  a  tentative  estimate  of  the 
military  balance  in  the  Middle  Last  is  attempted. 
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i;.  'l'h£^  (^i.i  IjJUjtj  vi-  l).i lance 

At  the  ii'iLbreak  of  tlie  Oii.obor  I97J  war,  tlie  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
larces  Dutnunibercd  the  Israelis  by  approximately  !!  to  1  in  manpower,  3 

J 

to  1  in  tanks,  and  more  than  2  to  1  in  aircraft.  The  Soviet  Union  had 
oi[iiipped  the  Arab  states  witn  some  of  tlieir  iiost  modern  weapons  systems; 
tanks,  antitank  missiles,  aircraft,  surface-to-air  missiles,  surface-to- 
surlace  missiles,  guns  (artillery  .and  antlalrcraf t) ,  helicopters,  transport 
aircraft,  naval  craft  and  missiles,  and  a  wide  range  of  sophisticated 
ancillary  equipment. 

But  even  though  tlie  Arab  offensive  caught  their  opponent  unprepared, 
tile  Israelis,  after  an  initial  iiesitation  which  could  have  been  fatal  (and 
was  entirely  tlieir  own  fault)  ,  recovered  the  initiative  in  a  matter  of  days 
and  acliieveil  what  must  be  considered  a  limited  military  victory. 

in  retrospect  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Arab  armies  were  saved  from 
\i'L  another  humiliating  defeat  by  the  intervention  of  the  superpowers  and 
tlie  successlul  negotiation  of  a  cease-fire.  Superior  weapons  in  the  hands 
ol  more  determined,  better  trained,  and  more  competent  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen  were  responsible  for  Israeli  successes,  but  not  before  defects 
in  tlieir  t.ictical  doctrine  and  lack  of  some  modern  sophisticated  weapons 
had  been  exposed  on  tiie  battlefield  and  in  the  air. 

Ihe  most  glaring  deficiency  on  tlie  Israeli  side  was  the  failure  of 
tlieir  military  intelligence  organization  to  assess  correctly  the  information 
placed  before  tiiem.  The  Isarelis  learned  a  hard  lesson  in  October  1973, 
wiiich  they  are  not  likely  to  repeat.  But  their  whole  intelligence  organiza¬ 
tion  needs  to  be  updated  and  their  current  intelligence- gathering  equipment 
replaced  witli  nwre  modern  systems,  particularly  in  the  field  of  photographic 
and  infra-red  reconnaissance. 

One  Israeli  weakness  was  in  underestimating  the  effectiveness  of 
"second-generation"  antitank  guided  weapons  (ATGW).  They  relied  on  tank 
gunnery  and  airstrikes,  having  only  a  few  French  SSll  ATGW  in  their  armory. 
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Hie  Ej’yi)Lians  aaii  Syri.uis  were  generously  supplied  with  Soviet  Sagger 
ail  l  I  tank  missiles,  which  took  a  heavy  toll  o!  Israeli  tanks  in  tiie  opening 
•stages  ()[  the  war.  I'tie  Israelis  were  surprised  by  the  efficiency  and 
e i feet Lveness  of  tiu'se  weapons,  because  they  had  not  expected  to  see  them 
deployed  in  such  large  numbers  by  both  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians.  All 
tlie  Israeli  L.ink.s  (U.S.  M  ,  M  faOs  and  Hritisli  Centurions)  proved  highly 
viiJnerabie  (no  modern  tank  is  likely  to  prove  Immune  to  the  current  genera- 
t iiin  ol  ATCW  and  certainly  not  to  the  next).  The  Israelis  have  since  made 
good  this  deticiency  with  the  acquisition  of  Hughes  TOW  missiles  from 
till-  United  States,  a  few  of  which  were  received  just  before  the  war  ended, 
but  not  in  time  to  l>lay  a  decisive  role  in  the  tank  battles.  Israel  is 
now  also  ordering  up  to  50  of  the  latest  Bell/Cobra  AHIQ  attack  helicopters 
armed  with  TOW,  which  will  give  Israeli  forces  a  distinct  advantage  over 
Aral)  armies  equipped  with  Soviet  Sagger  missiles,  which  are  currently 
capable  ol  being  fired  from  the  ground  only.  The  Soviets  are  producing 
their  own  antitank  helicopter,  the  MIL  24  Hind,  capable  of  carrying  six  and 
possibly  eiglu  Saggers.  )\nother  deficiency  which  the  Israelis  must  make 
good  Is  their  lack  of  an  effective  shoulder-fired  antitank  weapon  such  as 
the  Soviet  Rl’C  7. 

The  105mm  tank  guns  used  by  the  Israelis  appear  to  be  more  effective 
and  more  reliable  than  the  Soviet  lOOmm  and  115  mm  guns  (although  it  is 
questionable  whether  this  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  Soviet-manned). 

At  the  moment  the  Israelis  are  markedly  superior  in  all  aspects  of  armored 
warfare  except  missiles,  but  this  advantage  will  inevitably  be  narrowed 
as  Arab  training  is  improved  and  more  advanced  equipment  comes  to  hand. 
Israel  will  not  be  able  perpetually  to  face  adverse  odds  with  a  certainty 
of  winning. 

Israel  must  as  a  matter  of  urgency  substantially  improve  its  air 
defense  capability,  especially  in  tiie  field  of  missiles.  Its  airfields 
and  Industrial  complexes  are  virtually  undefended  except  by  manned  aircraft, 
wliich  cannot  provide  air  cover,  direct  support  for  the  ground  forces  and 
protect  the  home  base.  Its  Hawk  surface-to-air  missile  batteries  barely 
saw  action  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Egyptian  air  force  to  intervene, 

.1  circumstance  which  may  he  unlikely  to  be  repeated.  By  contrast  the  Arabs 
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iiail,  as  is  wcll-knowTi,  a  f.oinpi  et  e  iiuiiily  of  wt;ai)oris — static  SAM-7s,  and  SAM-Sa, 
and  till'  hi^;li'y  succossiuJ  mobile  S;\M-6.s  and  the  hand-held  SAM-7s — whicli 
escTciseil  a  powerful  tactical  influence  on  the  course  of  operations.  Losses 
line  to  btiLile  casualties  and  lavish  missile  expenditure  have  been  more 
than  made  p,ood  by  Llie  Soviet  Union.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this 
wili  alter  the  c.l\ar;icter  of  all  future  operations  in  the  region. 

T'here  are  other  weapon  systems  in  which  the  Israelis  will  be  deeply 
interested,  as  eacli  holds  out  prospects  of  greater  efficiency  and  there- 
I  ore  of  tlio  manpower  saving  so  essential  to  the  Israeli  philosophy  of  war. 

Tile  first  system  includes  so-called  "precision  munitions"  such  as  the  U .  S . 
laser- guided  ^lark  84  bomb  and  the  Maverick  electro-optical  weapon.  The 
second  system  consists  of  electronic  countermeasures  (ECM  and  ECCM) . 
liu'  tliird  system  is  the  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS)  such 
as  the  Boeing  E3A.  It  is  a  truism  that  efficient  command  and  control 
systems  are  as  effective  in  improving  overall  effectiveness  as  actual 
weapons,  especially  in  complex  two-front  air-land  battles  such  as ’ the 
October  War.  flie  fourth  system  involves  the  use  of  the  developing  Remotely 
I’iloted  Vehicles  (Rl’Vs),  particularly  in  the  reconnaissance  and  ECM  roles 
witli  the  future  jiosslbility  of  a  strike  role  against  certain  specific 
t.irf'.ets.  Of  these,  ECM  should  liave  priority,  especially  against  the  SAM-6. 
Uetense  suppression  weapons  are  another  field  deservi'g  priority.  The 
balance  in  the  Middle  East,  as  elsewhere,  will  be  decided  by  the  pendulum 
111  measure  and  countermeasure. 

In  sur face-to-suriace  weapons,  the  Arabs  are  well  supplied  with  Frog  3 
,ind  Frog  7  missiles  as  well  as  tiie  longer  range  Scud,  which  no  doubt  the 
Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  supply  as  required.  Israel  has  its  own 
•lericho  missile,  and  it  is  likely  that  its  range  will  be  increased  (or  a 
new  missile  developed)  to  reach  most  major  Egyptian  and  Syrian  industrial 
complexes,  airfields,  logistic  supply  depots,  and  other  targets.  All 
these  unguided  "area"  missiles  are  untested  in  action  apart  from  a  few 
harassing  rounds  fired  by  tne  .Syrians  into  the  northern  settlements. 

Israel,  however,  is  by  virtue  of  its  size  and  position  far  more  vulnerable 
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Lii  ilonihaiilnieiil  Lh.in  its  opiiDiifuls ,  and  if  tiie  Aiabs  obtain  a  quantity  of 
1  oiif',- ranjp' ,  j.',iiidc'ii  suriafo-t  o-siiil  am'  missiles  capable  ol  carrying  a 
heavy  h  i  ;.’,h-i‘xi)  I  os  i  ve  payload,  t  iii're  would  be  a  sjgnil  leant  ehaap,e  in  the 
military  balanci-.  It  woulil  aifecL  Llie  question  of  delen.;ible  frontiers  — 
tliese  beeoiiiiny,  less  important — and  affect  the  powerful  constraints  which 
liave  lately  restrained  the  Israelis  from  preemitive  action  and  both  sides 
I  rom  bombing  civilian  centers  of  population. 

At  sea  the  Israelis  deohins tr ated  the  superiority  of  their  own  Gabriel 
■air  1  ace- to-sni lace  missile  over  the  Soviet  Styx  missile,  and  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  Israelis  also  enjoy  a  marked  superiority  over  tiie 
Arabs  in  the  performance  of  tlieir  Saar-class  fast  patrol  boats  (FPBs)  over 
the  Soviet-supplied  Os a- and  Komar-class  boats.  In  the  air  the  Phantom 
l■'iK,  the  A4K/I1  Skyhawk,  and  the  Mirage  3B/C  proved  to  be  superior  to  all 
the  Soviet-supplied  Arab  aircraft,  including  the  much  vaunted  MIG  21 
1 ishbed  and  the  SG  7  litter.  Comparisons  between  the  load-carrying 
cai'acity,  range,  speed,  and  armament  of  the  respective  aircraft  clearly 
.show  the  actual  and  potential  superiority  of  current  and  projected  Israeli 
aircraft  over  those  likely  to  be  supplied  to  tiie  Arabs  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  few  would  question  the  superiority  of  Israeli  pilots  flying 
these  aircraft  in  aerial  combat  or  strike  missions. 

i'he  superpowers  are  continuing  to  provide  their  proteges  with  modern 
armaments,  not  only  to  replace  the  losse.s  suffered  in  the  October  war  but 
al.so  to  increase  their  nulitar*  potential.  According  to  the  Israeli 
llnance  Minister,  the  18-day  war  cost  Israel  some  $7,140  million,  and  a 
record  draft  budget  of  $8,440  million  was  recently  presented  in  the  Knesset 
lor  1474-75  representing  approximately  40  percent  of  total  spending. 
Israel's  Defease  Minister  lias  drawn  up  an  impressive  shopping  list  covering 
a  I  must  every  range  of  modern  weapons  and  equipment  for  land,  sea,  and 
.lir  forces.  Tiiese  include  surface-to-air  missiles,  antitank  missiles,  pre¬ 
cision  munitions,  tanks,  supersonic  interceptors,  strike  aircraft,  ECM 
e(|uipment  ,  lieavy  artillery,  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  defense  suppression 
wi'apons,  and  naval  missiles.  All  this  is  in  addition  to  the  output  of 
local  arms  Industrie's  in  Israel  whose  production  is  to  be  stepped  up. 
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Israel's  abidin;;  problem  lies  noL  so  mucb  in  the  iacLor  ot  relative 
military  streiiptbs,  as  in  whi'tber  or  not  it  can  esiablisli  frontiers  wtiich 
y,ivi‘  a  reasonaiilo  prospect  ol  Jelen.se.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue 
that  Israel's  original  1  ia)ntiera  were  almost  Impossible  to  defend  if  the 
precondition  of  defense  was  that  the  initiative  .should  be  surrendered  and 
ibat  l.srael  should  adopt  a  "blameless"  nonaggressive  stance  taking  only 
those  [uilitary  measures  required  to  preserve  its  own  territory  inviolate  and 
tlu'refore  t  Lgbting,  inside  itc:  own  borders.  The  1967  war  was  fought,  in 
military  tern;.,  for  tactical  ell  ow  room.  In  the  north,  the  Syrians  were 
driven  I  roni  the  (..'olan  lleijoits  and  thus  deprived  of  a  start  line  for  offen- 
■sive  operations  and  a  line  of  observation  from  which  the  settlements  in 
llnleb  could  be  Harassed  and  any  move  by  the  Israelis  could  be  checked. 

In  the  east,  tne  dangerous  Arab  enclave  west  of  the  Jordan  valley  was 
removed  and  a  defensible  position  established  along  the  escarpment  over¬ 
looking  the  Jordan  valley.  In  the  south,  Sinai  was  gained  as  a  theater 
oi  maneuver  where  much  ground  could  be  ceded  tactically,  if  only  temporarily, 
to  absorb  an  hgyptian  offensive.  This  is  exactly  how  the  Israeli  defen¬ 
sive  operation  was  conducted  in  October  1973 — a  classic  example  of  the 
defen.se  "on  Inti'rior  lines." 

There  was  one  lactor,  however,  missing  from  the  equation.  There  was 
no  Arab  offensive  on  the  eastern  frontier  with  Jordan,  for  three  reasons, 
first  the  Jordanian  army  had  been  very  roughly  handled  in  1967.  Had  it 
been  committed  at  the  outset  in  the  October  war  it  might  have  suffered 
severe  losses,  esiiecialiy  in  its  elite  bedouin-recruited  units  who  are 
the  mainstay  ol  the  regime.  King  Hussein  would  have  been  reluctant  to 
dissipate  tills  important  asset.  Second,  the  main  thrust,  by  reasons  of 
terrain,  would  have  been  into  former  West  Bank  Jordan  territory  with 
.ilmost  certainly  bloody  consequences  for  the  Arab  population.  (It  would 
he  reasonable  to  credit  Hussein  with  this  humanitarian  consideration.  All 
Ills  policy  appears  t>)  have  been  to  .avoid  involvement  and  suffering  in  a 
bai  ren  cause  for  his  poor  and  b.ackward  people.  The  King's  real  goals  are 
stability  for  li's  regime  and  the  return  of  his  West  Bank  territory.)  The 
third  reason  is  —  and  here  is  a  typical  Arab  situation — that  his  real  enemies 
.ire  his  Arab  neighbors. 
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It  won  Ul  ho  piriootLy  ponniblo  Lo  inouitL  a  Jordanian  offensive  from 
till'  oast  sido  ol  tlio  Jordan  valley,  tormidabie  tiioajdi  the  terrain  appears. 
Alter  afl,  the  Israelis  tackled  the  Goftm  He  I  gilt  s  s  uccessf  ui  iy  in  i967, 
moving  aniii'i'  ii|)  what  appeared  to  be  impossible  routes.  Such  an  operation 
would  liave  to  coincide  with  Arab  offensives  in  Sinai  and  the  Golan,  so  as 
to  siu'ead  the  Israeli  defenses.  A  force  of  at  least  two  equivalent 
inlantry  divisions  would  be  rer|uired  for  the  initial  assault.  This 
would  be  beyond  tlie  capacity  of  Jordan  and  geographically  the  obvious 
reinforcing  country  wouiti  be  Iraq,  assuming  that  Saudi  Arabia  adheres  to 
its  present  attitude  of  modified  belligerence  towards  Israel.  But  the 
one  thing  King  Hussein  cannot  afford  to  risk  is  the  establishment  of  a 
loi'eign  military  Arab  presence  on  his  soli,  at  any  rate  in  strength  too 
great  for  him  to  contain  with  his  own  loyalist  units.  It  does,  therefore, 
sei'in  that  as  luiig  as  the  present  regime  in  Jordan  remains  secure  and  stable 
and  the  King  can  continue  to  pursue  his  cautious  policy  tov.'ards  both  his 
daag.erous  Aral’  neighbors  and  israei,  then  Israel's  defense  comn.itment  on 
its  (present)  eastern  frontier  can  be  limiteu  to  maintaining  forces  in 
observation  ..-nd  lor  the  internal,  security  of  the  cct;upled  Jordan  territory. 

fhe  importance  of  geographical  fron,.iers  may  be  less  prominent  in 
IsracLi  arguments  if  the  Arabs  become  more  powerful  in  the  air  and  acquire 
greater  numbers  of  Long-range,  more  accurate  surface-to-surface  missiles, 
fgypt  lias  shown  a  measure  of  disillusionment  with  the  Soviet  Union 
loiiowing  the  outcome  of  the  Middle  East  war  and  is  now  seeking  to  acquire 
more  effective  weapons  systems  from  the  West.  Uil  concessions  will  no 
doubt  be  a  leature  in  any  negotiations  with  a  Western  country  willing  to 
supi)iy  arms.  Israel  could  find  Itself  at  a  severe  disadvantage  if  the 
Arabs  were  to  acquire  an  overwhelming  missile  strike  capability  against  its 
industrial  base,  ports,  airfields,  and  logistic  depots,  particularly  fuel 
storage  dumps.  Oil  supplies  to  Israel  are  precarious  at  the  best  of  times, 
and,  wi til  access  to  only  one  oil-producing  area,  Israel  could  find  its  fuel 
supplies  highly  vulnerable  to  air  and  missile  attack. 
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riit>  LoLal  .streuii.th  ol  tin.'  Iranian  armed  forces  is  now  over  213,000 
wiili  tlie  possibility  of  liirther  increases.  its  navy  consists  of  three 
destroyers,  eiylit  fri)>,ates  and  corvettes,  and  ten  patrol  boats--to  which 
are  to  bo  added  six  new  ITbs  ariiK^d  with  the  French  Execet  ship-to-ship 
iiiissile  and  four  i5imn  Oeriikon  air  defense  guns.  The  navy  is  supported 
I'y  six  Orion  I’lii  maritime  aircraft  and  about  150  helicopters.  This 
<onstitutos  the  most  powerful  naval  force  permanently  in  the  Gulf  and 
adjacent  waters. 

file  army  has  »iiree  armored  and  two  infantry  divisions  plus  four 
brigades — two  armored — to  wlilcli  a  fifth  is  shortly  to  be  added.  The 
lank  strength  is  to  be  increased  from  yOO  to  1,660  (760  Chieftains),  and 
tile  artillery  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  Li.S.  long-range  175ram 
SI’  gun  and  heavy  203iran  howitzers.  It  is  well  supplied  with  helicopters, 
including  the  CH47C  medium-lift  helicopters.  Some  of  the  202  Bell  AHIJ 
j.enerai-purpose  helicopters  on  order  are  to  be  converted  to  carry  the 
Hughes  I'OW  Al'GW,  of  wiiicii  a  large  number  of  tiie  land  version  has  already 
been  acquired  for  Che  army.  The  Iranian  air  force  is  arming  at  a  rapid 
pace  with  the  most  modern  weapons  systems  available  from  all  sources.  To 
its  existing  squadrons  of  64  I’hantom  F4i)/Fs,  Iran  plans  to  add  at  least 
70  more.  The  Iranians  are  also  considering  placing  an  order  for  50  F15 
Eagle  air-superiority  fighters,  the  very  latest  tfie  United  States  has  to 
olfer,  to  add  to  the  30  Grumman  F14As  aiready  ordered.  Iran  already  has 
six  squadrons  of  F5A  fighter  bombers  (84),  to  which  it  plans  to  add  140 
I'blis.  It  is  also  currently  considering  acquiring  more  Grumman  F14A 
1  ighter  aircraft.  An  order  has  also  been  placed  for  280  Bell  214 
Utility  helicopters  to  add  to  the  200  AHIJs  already  ordered,  and  in  keeping 
witli  its  desire  for  the  n»st  modern  early  warning  equipment,  Iran  shows  an 
interest  in  Liie  Boeing  E3A  AWACS  aircraft.  Stabilized  sights  and  laser 
marker  equipment  have  also  been  acquired  for  the  Phantoms,  which  will 
carry  the  Mark  84  laser  guided  "smart"  bomb. 
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ISy  comparidoa,  lra(i  is  really  not  in  the  same  league.  With  a  total 
personnel  sLrengtli  oL  something  over  100,000  (oi  whom  about  90,000  are  in 
tlie  army),  Iraq  could  not  oiler  eilective  opposition  to  Iran  in  maritime 
operations  in  the  Oiill,  and  would  certainly  be  no  match  in  the  air  for 
Iran's  sopli  isticated  aircraft  and  weapons  systems.  Tlie  Iraqi  Army 
consists  of  one  aniiored  division,  one  mechanized  brigade,  and  two  infantry 
tlivision.s  equipped  with  900  Soviet  T54/55  tanks,  90  T34  and  45  PT76 
tanka — no  matcii  for  Iranian  Chieftains.  They  are  about  to  acquire  Sagger 
ATCW  and  some  additional  PT76  tanks. 

The  Iraqi  air  force  has  100  MIG  21s  and  40  MIC  17s  for  air  defense, 
supplemented  by  tne  usual  Soviet  mix  of  guns  and  missiles  for  surface-to- 
air  defense,  basically  SA-2s  and  SA-3s. 

I’or  the  support  of  ground  forces  it  has  36  Britisli  Hunters  and  60 
SU  7s,  to  which  30  more  are  to  be  added.  Iraq  proposes  to  add  20  more 
MI  S  and  Aiouette  helicopters  to  its  present  force  of  70  Mi  4s  and  Mi  8s. 

Now  that  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  losses  in  the  war  have  been  replaced, 
Lt  way  well  be  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  seek  to  improve  the  Iraqi  armed 
lorces;  it  is  obvious  tliat  very  substantial  improvement  in  numbers  and 
quality  will  be  required  to  produce  anything  approaching  parity  with  Iran. 

E .  Tlie  I'e  r^i an  Gu I  f 

Kuwait,  liahrain,  and  Qatar,  together  with  the  Union  of  Arab  Emirates 
(whLcli  was  formed  in  1971  and  which  consists  of  seven  small  states  with 
snuill  populations — none  more  than  60, 000 — but  with  considerable  revenue 
1 rom  oil)  are  ail  militarily  weak.  Tribal  feuding  has  been  a  way  of  life 
with  most  of  them  for  centuries,  and  over  them  Saudi  Arabia,  the  richest 
and  currently  the  most  influential  of  all  the  oil-producing  countries, 
casts  its  shadow.  There  is  a  never-ending  conflict  in  Oman  and  Dhofar 
encouraged  by  Soviet  and  Chinese  subversive  l _ ganizations  such  as  the 
Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  the  Occupied  Arab  Gulf.  Any  disturb- 
■aiice  of  the  delicate  balance  of  power  which  would  lead  to  an  intensification 
of  the  conflict  would  almost  certainly  involve  Iraq  and  Iran  on  opposing 
s ides . 
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i'lioriL;  liny  stales  liave  armed  lorces  oJ  a  sort,  but  what  distinguishes 
them  t  roll!  the  more  powei  liil  /\ral)  countries  is  that  their  equipment  and 
tactical  training  is  almost  entirely  British.  'Hie  most  powerful  of  tlie 
thilf  States  is  Kuwait,  with  a  population  of  about  950,000  and  armed 
lorces  of  more  than  10,000,  of  whom  about  8,000  are  in  the  Army. 

K<iuipment  includes  100  Brltisli  Centurion  and  Vickers  tanks;  250  Saladin, 
Saracen,  and  Kerret  armored  cars;  25-pounder  guns;  and  155mm  howitzers. 

Iheir  Britisli-equipped  air  force  of  about  40  aircraft  is  more  a  status 
symbol  than  for  real  defense.  I'hese  forces  are  entirely  for  internal 
security  and  an  insurance  against  covetous  advances  by  its  immediate 
ne i ghbo  rs . 

The  armed  forces  of  lialirain  alid  Qatar  number  less  than  2,000  men  and 
are  armed  with  British  armored  cars  and  guns.  Ail  tne  smaller  countries 
in  the  I'nion  of  Arab  Emirates  have  similar  army  and  air  force  equipment, 
but  even  collectively  would  be  incapable  of  resisting  aggression  by  Iraq 
<.)r  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  discovery  of  massive  new  reserves  of  oil  in  most  of  these  countries 
has  hail,  liowever,  a  stabilizing  influence.  Instead  of  internal  feuding,  they 
are  now  devoting  tlielr  energies  to  spending  at  least  some  of  this  new-found 
wealth  on  the  improvement  of  the  living  standards  of  their  people.  Never¬ 
theless  the  memories  of  old  enmities,  the  temptation  offered  by  weak 
states  in  possession  of  vast  wealth  and  the  rivalry  of  powerful  neighbors 
make  tlve  Gulf  an  area  of  political  instability  and  potentially  an 
actual  theater  for  conflict. 

i ; .  Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  and  India 

Afghanistan,  although  strongly  nationalist  and  fanatically  Muslim, 
is  in  tlie  Soviet  camp.  Its  total  armed  forces  number  85,000  (78,000 
in  the  army)  and  are  completely  equipped  with  Soviet  weapons.  Its  two 
ar  'ored  divisions  and  four  infantry  divisions  have  a  total  of  200  medium 
and  light  tanks,  mostly  T'34,  T54 ,  and  PT76.  The  Mghans  have  some  Soviet 
Snapper  A'L'GW.  TTie  small  air  force  of  110  combat  aircraft  is  entirely 
Soviet  equipped;  10  IL  28  bombers,  24  SU  7  fighter  bombers,  and  a  mixture 
of  some  70  MiG  15s,  17s,  and  MIG  21s;  16  AN  2  and  IL  14  transport  aircraft; 
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and  eight  helicopters.  It  is  also  reputed  to  have  some  SA-2s.  Afghanistan 
maintains  some  200,000  reserves,  mostly  armed  tribesmen,  capable  of 
troublesome  guerrilla  warfare  against  its  neighbors. 

Pakistan  is  a  weak  link  in  tlie  political  structure  of  the  region,  and 
as  such  constitutes  a  danger  to  the  whole.  The  loss  of  Bangladesh  was 
an  economic  blow,  and  the  defeat  of  its  army  in  the  field  and  the  complete 
loss  of  its  force  in  East  Pakistan  was  a  severe  jolt  to  national  morale. 

The  question  of  Kaslimir  remains  to  bedevil  its  relationship  with  India, 
and  the  Baluclit  and  Pathan  problems  continue  to  offer  opportunities  for 
mischief  on  the  part  of  its  neighbors. 

The  Pakistani  armed  forces  are  equipped  with  a  mixture  of  French, 
llrltisli,  U.S.,  and  Soviet  equipment,  some  of  it  obsolete  (the  artillery 
is  mainly  World  War  If  British  25  pounders).  The  army  is  predominantly 
Infantry  (12  divisions)  and  is  really  only  suited  to  internal  and  border 
security.  The  repatriation  of  the  75,000  prisoners  of  war  may  have  a 
double-edged  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  forces — improving  it  in  one  way 
but  also  possibly  tending  to  depress  it  by  revealing  firsthand  accounts 
of  the  defeat.  In  the  long  term,  however,  the  contraction  of  Pakistan 
to  a  manageable  size,  the  disposal  of  what  was  in  fact  a  colony  whose 
population  was  ethnically  and  linguistically  different  and  was  strategically 
impossible  to  defend,  and  the  painful  exposure  of  its  traditional  illusion 
of  military  invincibility  vis  a  vis  India  can  only  do  good.  India's  test 
of  a  nuclear  weapon  suddenly  has  made  the  merits  of  CENTO  apparent  once 
again,  and  it  would  have  Important  and  beneficial  consequences  if  Pakistan 
resumes  active  membership  and  good  relationships  with  Iran,  Turkey,  and 
liritain,  especially  in  the  Gulf  and  the  northeastern  end  of  the  region. 

India  dominates  the  eastern  part  of  the  region  and  its  coastal 
waters,  possessing  as  it  does  not  only  the  most  powerful  navy 
in  the  area  but  also  armed  forces  whose  higher  direction  and  combat 
effectiveness  have  been  proved  regularly  against  Pakistan.  India  is  a 
tough  opponent  whose  troops  are  far  superior  to  those  of  any  of  the  Arab 
states.  India's  force  structures  are  well  suited  to  their  strategic  role 
wtiich,  with  Bangladesh  disposed  of,  is  defensive  and  exploits  its  enormous 
reserves  of  military  manpower.  India  has  approximately  one  million  men 
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imder  arms  (il  tla*  liurder  Security  Korct  is  included)  ,  with  no  fewer  than 
27  equivalent  infantry  divisions  (il  organized  for  mountain  warfare), 
reflecting  its  long  and  difficult  common  frontier  with  China. 

Dependent  on  advanced  nations  for  weapons,  India  has  avoided 
ca)minitment  to  any  one  by  acquiring  a  mixture  of  British,  Soviet,  U.S. 

.utd  French  equipment  (which  must  present  difficulties  over  spares  and 
maintenance).  Its  current  reequipment  program  calls  for  the  expansion  of 
Its  armored  forces  by  a  division  with  Soviet  tanks  and  ATGW.  India  has 
a  few  SA-2s,  but  its  economic  and  technological  base  is  too  small  to  support 
massive  rearmament  with  advanced  and  expensive  weapon  systems.  As  it  has 
not  yet  had  to  meet  a  major  threat,  it  is  wisely  making  do  with  what  is 
well-tried  and  manageable.  India  alone  among  the  regional  states  (except 
lor  Israel)  has  a  useful  native  arms  industry  turning  out  aircraft,  tanks, 
ammunition,  and  vehicles. 

A  startling  development  was  India's  decision  to  embark  on  a  nuclear 
weapons  program — possibly  as  much  for  reasons  of  status  and  political 
impact  as  for  realistic  strategic  reasons,  for  a  full  development  would  be 
beyond  its  resources  in  terms  of  cost  and  technology,  if  it  considers 
creating  a  true  nuclear  arm.  Nevertheless,  India  could  if  it  chose  use  a 
manned  aircraft  delivery  system  and  eventually  develop  a  MRBM  capable  of 
reaching  targets  in  China,  including  China's  nuclear  test  and  development 
areas  in  Sinkiang. 

1 1 .  Implications  of  the  October  War  for  the  Local  Military  Balance 

The  stability  of  the  Middle  East  area  has  so  far  depended  upon  the 
ioilowing  policies  and  assumptions.  First,  the  United  States  is  determined 
not  to  see  the  state  of  Israel  liquidated,  and  has  underwritten  Israel 
economically  and  assured  its  supply  of  modern  arms.  Whether  or  not  the 
United  States  would  resort  to  force  of  arms  to  prevent  the  final  over¬ 
running  of  Israel  in  the  case  of  a  sudden  or  unexpected  defeat  is  some- 
tliing  the  United  States  has  wisely  left  unspoken,  leaving  the  guessing  and 
the  risk-taking  to  Israel's  enemies. 
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Si-cond,  Israel  is  unJikely  Lo  be  reduced  by  a  direct  attack,  that  is, 
by  strategic  or  missile  bombardment  on  its  center  of  civilian  population. 

It  would  be  posslbii'  to  inflict  irreversible  damage  on  Israel  by  this 
means,  but  its  means  of  retaliation  even  in  the  process  of  defeat  would 
mean  equally  Intolerable  damage  on  the  Arab  centers  within  its  reach. 

This  is  wiiat  has  restrained  the  Arabs,  rather  than  any  humanitarian 
considerations.  Israel  has  always  acted  violently  to  threats  of  this 
nature,  whether  by  ground  guerrillas  or,  as  occurred  in  the  October  War, 
in  reply  to  the  Syrian  bombardment  of  some  settlements  using  Soviet  missiles. 
(One  possibility  is  that  the  Israelis  are  In  possession  of  their  own 
nuclear  weapon  and  means  of  delivery  which  they  are  prepared  to  use  as  a 
desperate  iast-ditch  measure.  The  longer  this  question  remains  in  doubt 
the  more  effective  is  its  deterrent  effect). 

'Third,  the  political  situation  in  the  Arab  world  is  such  that  the  full 
Arab  military  potential  is  never  brought  to  bear  on  Israel.  In  the 
October  War  there  were  token  detachments  from  Morocco,  Iraq  and  Jordan, 
hut  the  casualties  and  hard  fighting  were  all  borne  by  the  Egyptians  and 
Syrians. 

Finally,  Israeli  military  prowess,  in  terras  of  command  planning  and 
decisions,  military  skills  such  as  are  required  to  operate  modem  weapons, 
battle-craft,  and  sheer  courage  and  determination  in  combat  (as  evidenced 
by  the  very  few  prisoners  of  war,  wounded  or  unwounded,  lost  by  them),  is 
so  far  in  advance  of  the  Arab  forces  that,  provided  arms  and  munitions  are 
forthcoming  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  Israelis  can  beat  off  any  possible 
threat  without  significant  loss  of  territory. 

Some  of  these  assumptions  appear  to  have  been  eroded  by  the  events  of 
the  October  War,  but  in  fact  this  had  been  more  in  appearance  than  in 
reality.  Israeli  self-confidence  has  been  shaken  by  the  loss  of  captured 
territory  in  Sinai  and  the  subsequent  political  search  for  a  military 
scapegoat.  This  was  due  to  naive  references  to  the  so-called  Bar-Lev  line, 
which  gave  public  opinion  the  impression  that  it  was  an  impregnable  defense 
system  of  the  Maginot  type  whereas  it  was,  and  could  only  be,  a  line  of 
fortified  outposts  forming  the  forward  edge  of  a  defense  system  in  depth. 

The  troops  in  the  Har-Lev  positions  did  in  fact  put  up  a  fairly  stout  defense 
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alLer  Llicir  initial  surprise,  but  an  absolutely  rigid  defense  is  impossible 
in  modern  warfare.  The  power  of  modern  weapons  is  such  tliat  there  must  be 
some  "give",  and  indeed  tlie  original  object  of  tiolding  as  far  forward  as 
ttie  east  bank  of  the  Canal  was  to  allow  space  for  a  defensive  battle  in 
depth.  (Reading  between  the  lines,  the  glaring  error  on  the  part  of  the 
local  Israeli  commanders  was  in  not  ordering  a  permanent  stand-to  by  the 
outpost  garrisons  when  it  became  clear  that  the  Egyptians  were  massing.) 

The  other,  unmi.s takable  and  unpleasant  surprise  for  the  Israelis 
was  the  improvement  in  fighting  skills  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians.  But 
tills  must  be  seen  in  perspective.  In  1967  the  Egyptians,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  units,  were  so  bad  that  most  of  them  broke  at  the  first  shock, 
i'he  Slx-Uay  War  was  a  rout.  It  revealed  the  sterility  of  a  military  aid 
policy  which  was  limited  to  the  donation  of  a  mass  of  modem  equipment  to 
countries  lacking  technical  training  in  its  operation.  Quite  apart  from  the 
poor  educational  standard  of  the  sectors  of  the  population  from  which  the 
rank  and  file  are  drawn,  the  leadership  was  defective  and  the  officer 
class  alienated  from  their  troops.  Quite  obviously  the  entire  command 
structure  required  overhaul  and  the  leaders  retrained  and  remotivated  . 
ijie  Improvement  was  indeed  remarkable,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
was  merely  a  move  on  the  military  scale  of  values  from  abysmally  bad  to 
moderately  bad.  On  the  credit  side  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians  proved  able 
to  take  the  offensive,  to  accept  casualties  without  flinching,  and  also  to 
face  armored  attack  on  the  heaviest  scale.  (One  can  detect  the  Russian 
influence.  Given  an  army  of  unskilled,  half-educated  peasantry,  the 
best  tactics  are  to  teach  them  drills  to  be  applied  unthinkingly,  equip 
them  lavishly,  supply  maximum  firepower,  and  use  them  en  masse.  This,  if 
persisted  in,  can  be  relied  on  to  wear  down  a  less  numerous  if  more  skilled 
opponent. ) 

The  deficiencies  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  commands  were 
numerous  and  basic.  They  made  no  effective  use  of  their  air  forces.  This 
gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  both  these  countries  are  too  backward  to 
provide  pilots  with  the  necessary  qualities  to  handle  modem  high-perfor¬ 
mance  aircraft.  Not  the  slightest  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to 
ground  the  Israeli  air  force,  on  whose  continued  existence  all  Israeli 
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.strategy  turn.s.  Tlu'  Syrians  with  tlie  advantage  oi  surprise  and  enormous 
I'dds  completely  mismanaged  tlielr  attempt  to  recapture  the  Golan  territory 
and  suffered  heavy  losses.  (They  might  liave  concentrated  on  their  infantry 
arm,  wliich  seems  to  have  1  ought  the  Israelis  in  minor  engagements  on  fairly 
even  terms.)  The  Egyptians  completely  failed  to  exploit  their  successful 
crossing  of  ttie  Canal.  This  really  was  the  turning  point  of  the  war.  Had 
tliere  been  a  united,  overall  command,  had  there  been  some  attempt  to 
coordinate  operations  between  the  northern  and  southern  fronts,  and  had 
the  first  Egyptian  objective  been  the  line  of  tlie  passes  in  Sinai,  the 
risks  might  have  been  greater  but  the  problems  for  the  Israeli  command, 
witli  all  the  disadvantages  of  fighting  on  two  fronts,  might  have  been 
insoluble.  We  can  conclude  therefore  that  as  far  as  qualitative  assess¬ 
ments  are  concerned  the  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs  (Egyptians) 
might  be  seen  as  ominous  in  the  long  term,  but  the  present  balance  is  still 
very  much  what  it  was,  weighted  heavily  in  favor  of  Israel. 

One  of  the  outstanding  political  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  Middle 
East  War  is  that  despite  modern  intelligence -gathering  equipment,  including 
a  compreliensive  ground  organization  and  aircraft  and  satellite  surveillance 
which  can  provide  accurate  information  on  military  strengths  commonly 
referred  to  as  capability,  it  is  possible  to  misread  enemy  intentions. 

The  Israelis  nearly  paid  a  heavy  price  for  failing  to  assess  correctly 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  Intentions  prior  to  6  October  1973.  Europe  must  not 
make  the  same  mistake.  If  such  a  catastrophe  were  to  happen,  there  would  be 
no  possibility  of  recovering  the  initiative  and  no  second  chance.  An 
intelligence  organization,  embracing  every  modem  method  of  gathering 
information  and  presenting  it  instantly  to  those  concerned  with  security 
in  Europe,  must  be  provided  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  and  those  responsible 
for  assessing  the  information  and  advising  the  politicians  must  be  highly 
trained  not  only  in  assessing  the  value  of  the  information  provided,  but  in 
Llieir  ability  to  communicate  it  to  those  who  will  have  to  make  the  ultimate 
decision  on  peace  or  war  in  tiie  event  of  a  crisis  in  Europe. 
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The  attrition  rate  in  the  Dctober  war  in  expensive  weapons  systems 
was  shown  to  be  far  in  excess  of  wliat  liad  been  expected.  The  Arab  countries 
are  better  placed  financially  to  replace  losses,  provided  they  have  access 
to  jjuaranteed  sources  of  supply--wlilch  means  either  the  Soviet  Union  or 
tlie  industrialized  nations  in  the  West — at  least  until  the  Arabs  are 
able  to  provide  their  own  industrial  base  and  their  own  armaments  industry. 

Equally,  Israel,  despite  its  industrialization  and  a  modest  armaments 
industry,  will  only  be  able  to  match  another  Arab  buildup  if  it  continues 
to  receive  massive  U.S.  support.  Even  then,  manpower  will  become  a  pro- 
Kressively  more  difficult  problem  for  Israel,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
critical  factors  of  all  will  be  Israel's  access  to  energy  supplies  and 
particularly  oil,  which  poses  no  problem  for  the  Arabs. 

In  Europe,  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  European  countries  to 
increase  tlie  manpower  element  in  their  conventional  forces,  greater 
reliance  will  have  to  be  placed  on  high-technology  weapons  systems,  which 
today  can  greatly  increase  the  volume  of  firepower  available  and  direct  it 
more  accurately  against  enemy  targets.  The  destruction  of  selected 
targets  could  be  achieved  more  quickly,  more  effectively,  and  with  much- 
reduced  collateral  damage  by  such  weapons  as  laser-guided  bombs,  electro- 
optical  missiles,  antitank  missiles,  artillery  with  terminal  guidance, 
surface-to-air  missiles,  both  static  and  mobile,  air  defense  suppression 
weapons,  mines  (nuclear  and  conventional),  and  small  tactical  nuclear 
weapons — to  name  only  a  few.  But  these  new  weapons  systems,  more  modern 
communications,  and  warning  and  control  systems  will  be  very  expensive. 
Nevertheless,  the  Western  powers  cannot  have  it  both  ways:  they  cannot 
disregard  the  disparity  in  conventional  arms  that  exists  today  between 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  and  NATO,  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  their  conventional  forces,  which  would  mean  either 
increased  manpower  or,  alternatively,  the  use  of  high-technology  weapons, 
which  would  mean  higher  costs. 
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'llu^  Soviet  Union  beiieves  in  "mass"  in  conventional  forces  even  when 
li igli-technoiogy  weapons  are  available,  and  having  achieved  parity  (even 
superiority)  in  the  nuclear  field,  the  potential  military  threat  to 
Kurope  and  the  West  grows  greater  with  each  month  that  passes.  In 
Soviet  doctrine,  numbers  count;  the  West  will  disregard  this  concept  at 
their  peril.  In  the  maritime  field  the  situation  is  little  better.  The 
Soviet  navy  is  rapidly  overhauling  the  West,  not  merely  in  naval  construc¬ 
tion,  but  in  their  efforts  to  deploy  naval  forces  on  and  under  all  the 
oceans  of  the  world,  while  European  naval  forces  are  reluctant  to  venture 
outside  NATO's  maritime  limits  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  Europe  to  believe  that  the  deployment  of 
maritime  forces  outside  the  oceans  immediately  adjacent  to  the  European 
coast  line  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  in  any  case  it  can  be  left  to  the 
U.S.  maritime  forces  to  patrol  the  world's  oceans.  Occasional  visits  by 
liritish  and  French  naval  forces  to  the  South  Atlantic  and  Indian  Ocean  do 
iiotliing  to  offset  the  growing  economic,  diplomatic,  and  political 
influence  which  the  Soviet  Navy  is  attempting  (with  some  success)  to  exert 
on  the  littorals  of  these  vast  ocean  areas.  Quite  apart  from  the  potential 
(but  remote)  threat  which  Soviet  naval  forces  pose  to  the  West,  security  of 
interests  on  and  under  the  oceans,  following  the  outcome  of  discussions  on 
tlie  law  of  the  sea  at  the  Caracas  Conference,  will  become  a  matter  of 
concern  to  all  European  countries. 

There  is  one  further  lesson  from  the  Middle  East  War  which  may  have 
passed  without  attracting  the  attention  it  deserves,  yet  one  which  could 
seriously  affect  the  conduct  of  operations  in  Europe  if  there  should  be 
another  war.  During  the  closing  stages  of  the  October  1973  war,  massive 
airlifts  of  arms  and  equipment  were  provided  by  both  the  superpowers  to 
tlielr  respective  proteges.  The  U.S.  air  force  had  to  fly  their  C-5s  and 
C-141s  across  the  Atlantic  more  than  5,000  miles  to  Israeli  airfields. 

Hie  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand,  were  able  to  operate  over  much  shorter 
distances  and  with  far  more  facilities  than  were  available  to  the  United 
States. 
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i>n  tlie  whole,  both  alrlirts  were  successful,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  rerei)tion  airfields  in  bgypt,  Syria,  and  Israel  were  not 
subjected  to  attack  during  the  course  of  tiie  airlifts,  either  by  manned 
aircraft  or  by  surface-to-surface  missiles.  No  such  immunity  would  be 
permitted  in  a  European  conflict,  and  the  advantage  would  almost  certainly 
be  on  tile  side  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  with  shorter  internal  lines 
(il  coimnunlcation  and  more  airfields  at  their  disposal.  The  United  States 
and  Europe,  in  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  the  airlift  to  Israel,  must 
be  careful  not  to  draw  tlie  wrong  conclusions  about  reinforcement  and 
resupply  across  tlie  Atlantic  in  the  event  of  a  war  in  Europe.  Airlift 
reinforcement,  unless  backed  by  ample  strategic  warning,  would  be  no 
sulistltute  for  forces  on  the  grotind  if  the  Warsaw  Pact  should  decide  on  a 
surprise  attack.  Rapid  mobilization  in  accordance  with  a  carefully  worked 
out  plan  saved  Israel  in  the  Middle  East  War  from  a  serious  defeat  within 
the  first  48  liours  of  ttie  launching  of  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  offensives; 
but  even  tiiough  Israel  had  Co  fight  on  two  fronts,  it  was  able  to  stabilize 
tlie  northern  Golan  front  wiiile  liolding  the  Sinai  position  until  complete 
mobilization  enabled  it  to  launch  counterattacks. 

Mobility  in  any  future  war  will  be  essential  to  Israeli  forces,  and 
Israel  should  take  steps  to  provide  its  army  with  the  means  to  achieve  it. 
Similarly  in  NATO,  whose  forces  are  outnumbered  by  1  1/2  to  1  in  manpower, 

3  to  1  in  tanks,  and  2  to  1  in  tactical  aircraft,  increased  mobility  is  an 
urgent  requirement.  Medium-lift  helicopters  are  one  means  of  providing  it, 
but  NATO  armies  are  eadly  deficient  in  these  aircraft. 

Finally,  a  question  to  be  answered  is  whether  the  October  War 
revealed  one  of  the  periodic  swings  in  favor  of  the  defense,  which  can 
sometimes  be  observed  in  military  analysis.  The  answer  is,  tentatively, 
yes.  The  effect  of  the  SAM  systems  on  offensive  air  operations  requires 
no  reiteration;  nor  does  that  of  the  ATGW  on  the  main  tank,  which  nonethe¬ 
less  retains  a  residual  utility  as  a  powerful  defensive  weapon.  Above  all, 
modern  intelligence-gathering  systems,  including  satellites  and  the  proper 
use  of  the  information  they  provide,  militate  against  strategic  surprise  and 
diminish  the  value  to  the  aggressor  of  the  initiative. 
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1  .  Arms  Aid  and  tiie  Export  of  Tactical  Ltoctrine 

it  will  be  seen  Cliat  every  advaiice  in  weapon  tecluiology  involves  an 
increase  in  sopliisLication  and  therefore  in  costs.  Any  increase  in 
si)phisticat ion  requires — even  ii  allowance  is  made  for  some  degree  of 
automation  and  the  employment  of  equipment  requiring  minimum  maintenance — 
an  increase  in  the  skill  of  tlie  operators  and  also  in  the  logistic  backing, 
duided  missiles,  obviously,  cannot  be  handled  in  the  same  casual  way  as 
"iron"  munitions.  bven  in  advanced  countries,  one  of  the  restraining 
1  actors  in  adopting  ever  more  sophisticated  weapon  systems  is  the 
tendency  to  draw  ore  men  away  from  the  limited  pool  of  skilled  and  Intell¬ 
igent  personnel  into  the  infrastructure  of  radar  operators,  signalers, 
repairmen,  engineers,  etc.,  leaving  fewer  for  the  combat  units.  This  can 
be  crucial  in  the  undeveloped  Arab  countries.  In  the  West,  high-pressure 
salesmansliip  on  the  one  hand  and  an  understandable  desire  to  cut  a  good 
international  military  figure  on  the  other  have  led  to  overloading  the 
armed  forces  of  African  and  Asian  countries  with  equipment  too  sophis¬ 
ticated  for  tliem  to  handle,  tactical  doctrines  requiring  leaders  with 
more  experience  than  they  have  yet  managed  to  train,  and  infrastructures 
and  field  organizations  which  they  have  not  the  managerial  skill  to  operate. 

The  Soviets,  on  the  whole,  are  no  less  sanguine  about  their  client 
states.  Their  own  weapons  and  their  own  tactical  doctrine  are  simpler 
and  more  clear  cut  than  those  of  the  West.  For  although  Russian  education — 
and  in  particular  the  education  of  the  Soviet  service  man — has  advanced 
a  great  deal  in  recent  years,  Soviet  ideas  still  derive  from  what  was 
suitable  for  an  army  of  ill-educated  peasants  who  were  not  trained  in 
any  military  qualities  except  discipline  and  blind  obedience.  Their  basic 
equipment  is  simple  and  robust,  and  their  tactical  doctrine  reduced  to 
simple  formulas  suitable  for  such  an  army,  although  their  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  electronic  equipment  are  very  advanced.  They  have  the  advantage,  of 
course,  of  standardization  with  their  Warsaw  Pact  partners,  some  of  whom, 
particularly  East  Clermany  and  Czechoslovakia,  are  advanced  industrialized 
countries  well  able  to  cope  with  high-technology  weapons.  The  introduction 
in  1970  of  the  "Coordination  Committee  for  War  Techniques"  to  include  all 
tile  Warsaw  Pact  countries  suggests  closer  collaboration  between  them  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  not  only  in  weapons  procurement  but  also  in  tactical 
doctrine,  logistics,  and  technical  maintenance. 
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Till-  Soviet  Union  noverl  lit  K-ss  seeiius  to  have  fuistei!  Its  own  military 
ideas,  tables  ot  equipment,  and  even  its  liabit  of  extreme  secretiveness 
on  to  tlie  Arabs  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  without  any  consideration  of  what 
is  best  suited  to  tiu-  Arabs  and  their  real  needs.  (Thej  seem  to  have  issued 
till-  Syrians  a  compiete  set  of  anti-chemical  war  equipment — a  development 
which  may  liave  been  Jess  sinister  than  it  appears.  It  probably  was  part 
of  the  standard  I'/OiiK).  The  Russians  seem  to  have  no  empathy  with  their 
iliird  World  clients  or  appreciation  of  wliat  they  can  and  cannot  achieve. 

One  thing  tliat  both  tl\c  l'i()7  and  1973  operations  have  made  absolutely 
clear  is  tliat  backward  ihird  World  countries  cannot  be  made  capable  of 
sopliisticated  20tli  century  warfare  simply  by  lavish  arms  aid  and  the  loan 
ol  instructors  and  advisers. 

Typically,  the  Israelis  iiave  always  adopted  a  more  realistic  policy, 

in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  rank  among  the  developed  nations  and  can, 

I inancial  considerations  permitting,  draw  on  the  advanced  technology  of  tne 

bnited  States.  Israel's  infrastructure  is  basically  its  civilian  economy, 

and  the  bulk  of  Its  limited  manpower  is  drawn  from  a  part-time  citizen 

defense  force.  Manpower  must  therefore  be  employed  so  as  to  achieve 

maximum  utilization  of  tire  most  alert  and  intelligent,  with  a  strong  bias 

in  favor  of  tlie  combat  units,  especially  the  elite  air  force,  and  training 

time  must  be  confined  to  Leaching  the  bare  essentials.  The  choice  of 

weapon  systems,  therefore,  has  so  far  excluded  some  of  the  most  advanced 

weapons  and  includes  a  great  degree  of  the  most  robust  and  simple:  those 

which  at  best  can  be  manufactured  in  Israel  and  maintained  (for  example, 

its  Inventory  of  heavy  nwirtars)  without  imposing  too  severe  a  nonproductive 

industrial  burden.  Tliey  may  have  to  modify  this  policy  if  Israel  is  to 

take  advantage  of  the  progress  in  weapons  technology  which  holds  out  the 

/ 

prospect  of  offering  an  effective  counter  to  invasion  by  massed  armored 
formations,  and  also  a  means  of  countering  the  SAM  systems  which,  deployed 
in  mass,  inhibited  the  preemptive  and  defensive  use  of  the  Israeli  air  arm. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  present  state  of  development  of  the  countries  of 
Llie  region,  Israel  is  by  far  the  best  one  for  investment  in  the  way  of 
arms  aid.  The  Soviet  rulers  sliould  by  now  have  become  disillusioned  with 
anything  more  than  the  transfer  of  token  supplies.  Bulk  supplies,  if  they 
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v'oiiL  aulo ,  will  he  mare  ior  political  iiifUicnce  and  tor  i  cunoinic  or  monetary 
reasons,  being  a  means  cil  acquiring  currency  from  oil-rich  states,  than 
t tom  a  real  hope  of  enabling  tiie  Arabs  to  make  any  real  military  progress 
ag.aliist  Lite  Israelis.  (Tlie  reasons  for  the  current  deliveries  of  Soviet 
arms  to  Libya  may  be  miuiifold,  but  pending  fuller  information  may  be 
assessed  in  tiiis  light.) 

if  we  attempt  to  sum  up  the  strategic  profit  and  loss  of  all  the 
Soviet  effort,  it  would  appear  that  a  very  large  capital  expenditure  has 
resulted,  on  the  profit  side,  in  the  establishment  of  a  limited  Egyptian 
brldgeliead  in  Sinai  and  a  jolt  to  Israeli  military  self-confidence  (which 
may  do  Israel  no  harm  in  the  long  run),  and,  on  the  debit  side,  loss  of 
a  significant  part  of  Syrian  territory  and  the  unchallenged  establishment 
of  tlie  United  States  as  the  arbiter  of  events  in  the  area. 

.1 .  U.S.  and  West  European  Kelat lonships  in  Light  of  the  War 

At  the  outset  of  this  analysis  it  was  suggested  that  the  war  has 
acted  as  a  catalyst,  accelerating  existing  reactions  rather  than  creating 
new  ones.  One  of  the  existing  features  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and 
the  U.S. /NATO  relationship  has  always  been  the  difficulties  of  consultation, 
policy  formulation,  and  concerted,  purposeful  action.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  United  States  has  inevitably  on  occasion  pursued  an  individual  super¬ 
power  policy  taking  initiatives  as  the  situation  on  the  superpower  plane 
demanded.  A  classic  instance  of  this  was  the  strategic  alert  ordered  on 
25  October  (curiously  and  ungratefully  resented  as  a  step  likely  to 
precipitate  war).  On  the  oti.-r,  the  NATO  nations,  admittedly  originally 
set  up  to  counter  the  massive  Soviet  threat  in  Europe,  have  taken  a  narrow 
and  parochial  view  of  what  should  be  an  appropriate  strategy  for  the  alliance. 
It  excluded  tlie  Levant  and  Middle  East  from  its  purview  as  well  as  naval 
operations  soutli  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  This  was,  to  say  the  least, 
short-sighted,  for  it  has  been  obvious  that  the  Arab-Israeli  confrontation 
was  by  far  tiie  most  dangerous  to  world  peace,  and  that  the  bulk  of  energy 
requirements  of  the  West  European  nations  in  peace  and  war  originated  in 
the  region  and  were  transported  via  a  sea  route  most  of  wliich  NATO  pro¬ 
claimed  as  being  outside  its  strategic  interests. 
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There  was  a  certain  lac.v  ot  political  will. 


hinii',  1  Jiniliarity  with 


Lite  Soviet  threat,  even  tliough  it  wa.s  actually  increasing,  diminished 
its  impact.  The  various  conierences  (SALT,  CSCE,  MFR)  encouraged  a 
euphoric  feeling  of  detente.  On  the  more  practical  side,  the  rising  cost 
ol  defense  coupled  witli  inflation  and  an  increasing  distaste  for  conscript 
service  diminished  any  entliusiasm  tliat  elected  leaders,  especially  tiiose 
operating  on  minority  votes,  felt  for  defense  questions,  except  on  how  to 
reduce  the  defense  burden.  in  addition,  there  tiad  long  been  manifested 
some  impatience  with  U.S.  tutelage  in  defense  matters,  reinforced  by  a 
distinct  element  of  anti-Americanism,  manifesting  itself  as  a  fea  that 
U.S,  "hawkisli"  initiatives  were  likely  to  provoke  conflict  rather  than 
damp  it  down  (lor  example,  the  interpretations  on  certain  proposals  to 
retarget  nuclear  weapons  by  Defense  Secretary  Schlesinger  In  January  1974 
and  the  reiterated  description  of  the  alert  of  25  October  as  a  "nuclear" 
alert,  implying  that  the  United  States  was  about  to  plunge  the  world, 
unconsuited ,  into  nuclear  war).  On  their  side  the  Americans  were  progres¬ 
sively  exasperated  with  European  indifference  to  defense  questions,  in  which 
tlie  Europeans  seemed  prepared  to  lean  on  the  United  States  while  at  the 
same  time  criticizing  its  policies. 

Policies  for  action  cannot  be  hastily  concocted  after  the  emergency 
lias  occurred.  The  Cuban  crisis  was  a  different  affair;  no  immediate 
sacrifice  was  required  by  Europe,  only  a  general  approval  of  President 
Kennedy's  policy.  The  October  War  confronted  Europe  with  an  economic  crisis- 
a  crisis  in  the  sense  that  policies  devoted  to  material  growth  at  all  t  tlier 
cost  might  be  temporarily  Imperiled — in  which  it  was  felt  that  any  loss 
of  "face"  or  the  alienation  of  the  United  States  was  worthwhile  if  t 
warded  off  the  use  by  the  Arabs  of  the  oil  weapon.  Nor  was  there  merely  a 
rfit  between  European  NATO  and  the  United  States.  NATO  itself  was  in 
disarray,  with  only  the  Netherlands  standing  firmly  by  Israel. 

Concurrently  with  this,  on  the  purely  economic  side,  there  has  been 
l rouble  brewing  in  the  EEC.  This  is  not  surprising,  since  the  political 
and  emiitlonal  readjustments  required  of  sovereign  states  if  the  Community 
is  to  be  more  than  a  customs  union  are  severe  and  unlikely  to  be  made 
without  trauma.  The  immediate  future  is  uncertain,  with  a  short-term 
C.overnment  in  britain,  the  tail  of  Herr  lirandt,  and  a  new  French  president. 
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IL  is  ;i  gloomy  prognosis,  and  it  is  possible  to  wrj  L<.  a  scenario  in 
which  t'.urope  is  t  ragmented  into  states  incapable  of  coopeiation,  reluctant 
to  defend  themselves,  or  even  face  tlie  unpleasant  facts  ol  tlie  worid 
situation;  the  U.S.  witlulrawn  in  disgust;  and  a  Europe  eventually 
"Kinlandized"  under  Soviet  iiegemony. 

it  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  take  counsel  of  one's  fears,  as  distinct 
1  rom  appreciating  dangers.  It  may  well  prove  tiiat  American  steadiness 
in  197]  and  American  pursuit  of  peace  in  1974  will  not  go  unremarked;  that 
I'iuropean  members  of  tiie  Alliance  will  realize  that  if  either  Europe  or 
NATO  is  to  have  any  meaning,  then  it  must  have  a  concerted  outward- iooKing 
policy  and  tliat  it  must  make  sacrifices,  if  only  of  comfort  and  convenience, 
for  its  defense;  that  its  defense  is  global  and  indivisible;  and 
above  all  that  the  citadel  of  Western  defense  is  in  the  United  States.  On 
its  side,  the  United  States  will  have  to  show  the  patience  and  forbearance 
towards  weaker  and  intransigent  allies  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
exercise  of  superpower. 

K.  A  Future  Strategy  for  tlie  United  States 

The  aim  of  all  foreign  policy  and  therefore  the  supporting  military 
strategy  in  tlte  region  can  be  summed  up  in  one  word — stability.  The 
region  exemplifies  two  conditions  which  invariably  attract  Soviet  interest: 
its  international  tensions  make  for  instability  and  militarily  it  is 
relatively  weak.  In  addition  the  distances  from  the  Soviet  Union  are  not 
great,  and  in  certain  areas  there  is  a  common  frontier.  What  is  of  even 
greater  significance  is  that  from  the  eastern  Mediterranean  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  there  is  a  continuous  coastline  interrupted  only  the  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez.  The  whole  sea  region  is  an  ideal  area  for  the  exercise  of  the  forward 
naval  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  so  powerfully  advocated  by  Admiral  Gorshkov. 


bri-uCiy,  Llierotore,  the  strategy  of  tlie  United  States  must  be  directed 
at  the  following  objectives:  (1)  reducing  tensions  and  tliereby  tiie  cotiditieii 
favoral)ie  to  Soviet  meddling,  (2)  the  strategic  support  of  states  whicli  iiuiy 
I  eel  tlieinseives  under  Soviet  pressure,  and  (3)  control  of  tlie  sea  area. 

It  is  easy  enougli  to  adumbrate  these  aims;  to  formulate  specific  regional 
iuilicies  is  another  matter. 

Taking  tlie  first  objective,  the  key  area  is  the  central  one  of  Israel. 
U.S.  diplonuicy  lias  aad  a  successful  outcome  in  its  efforts  to  achieve  a 
cease-fire  and  disengagement  on  botli  fronts.  The  necessary  compromises  to 
enable  a  truce  to  come  about  have  been  made  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Syrians, 
and  the  Israelis  without  Israel's  having  to  give  up  any  territory  of 
strategic  significance,  such  as  the  Jordan  enclave  on  the  West  Bank. 

The  maintenance  of  the  truce  depends  on  a  number  of  largely  unpredictable 
factors.  The  Arabs  are  notoriously  volatile,  opinions  on  both  sides  of 
the  truce  lines  are  highly  inflammable;  there  is  a  constant  temptation  to 
indulge  in  harassment;  and  United  Nations  truce  supervisory  forces  have 
proved  in  tlie  past  a  weak  agency.  In  addition,  there  are  intractable 
elements  on  both  sides.  There  are  Israelis  who  from  before  the  inception 
of  the  State  of  Israel  believed  that  its  "natural"  frontiers  are  where  they 
lie  now,  while  on  the  Arab  side,  as  exemplified  by  the  extremists  in  the 
various  Palestine  movements,  there  are  those  who  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  iess  tlian  the  liquidation  of  Israel  as  a  national  Jewish  state. 

A  peculiar  danger  arises  from  the  action  of  these  extremists,  at 
present  based  in  a  neutralist  Lebanon  which  through  fear  is  forced  to 
tolerate  semilegaiized  guerrilla  or  irregular  armies  on  its  soil  close  to 
tlie  Israel  frontier.  These  are  deliberately  and  to  some  degree  success¬ 
fully  intended  to  hinder  any  form  of  rapprochement  by  committing  acts  of 
inhuman  terror  as  at  Maalot  and  Qiryat  Shmona  whose  real  object  is  to 
provoke  the  Israelis  into  acts  of  counter terror .  Lebanon's  position  is 
extremely  equivocal  with  its  mixed  Christian  and  Muslim  population.  It 
is  unlikely  that  its  rulers  will  ever  nerve  themselves  to  deal  witii  this 
parasitic  guerrilla  force  in  the  way  King  Hussein  did  in  the  "black 
September"  of  1970.  Until  the  Lebanon-based  guerrillas  can  be  neutralized 
they  will  provide  an  element  of  instability  to  the  truce  arrangements, 
whatever  they  may  be. 
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UiK'  esstiiitiill  deducLiott  1  rom  Lliese  (actors  is  tliat  Llie  dni  tod  States 
must  coiiLiuuo  to  uaderwritc  Israel's  security.  (^uite  apart  from  the  pui'  ly 
mi li tary /stratejtic  consequences  of  Israel's  collapse,  it  lias  for  so  long 
lieeu  a  fundamental  plank  in  the  foreign  policy  of  tlie  United  States  that  to 
be  forced  to  abandon  it,  or  even  appear  to  compromise  over  it,  would  very 
seriously  affect  tlie  validity  of  tlie  U.S.  strategy  worldwide.  There  remain 
tlu'  difficult  negotiations  which  must  soon  begin  to  formulate  a  peace 
treaty  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states.  U.S.  diplomacy  will  be  needed 
in  tliese  negotiations. 

Closely  connected  with  this  central  point  of  regional  tensions  is  tiie 
attitude  of  Kgypt.  Historically  Hgypt  stands  slightly  apart  from  the  rest 
of  tlie  Arab  world  and  in  fact  was  only  involved  in  the  Palestine  question 
by  President  Nasser  as  a  means  of  providing  an  external  distraction.  Egypt 
is  not  oiJ-ricli,  is  zenophobic  ratb'^r  than  anti-West  or  pro-Arab,  and  is 
still  traditionally  resentful  of  its  imperial  experience.  Egyptians  arc- 
more  outward  looking  than  other  Arabs  and  with  more  experience  of  relations 
with  Western  peoples.  Admittedly  its  experience  of  imperialism  poisoned 
this  to  a  large  degree,  but  with  the  need  to  modernize  the  state  politically 
and  economically  those  anti-Western  attitudes  are  being  modified  witli 
tlie  passage  of  time.  Since  complete  independence  the  Soviet  connection 
lias  proved  utterly  uncongenial  not  so  much  for  political  reasons  or 
because  Soviet  military  aid  was  inadequate,  as  for  the  simple  reason  that 
Soviet  personnel  wore  tactless  and  overbearing.  Tlie  Egyptians  as  a  whole 
and  not  merely  those  involved  in  deciding  policy  were  in  1974  tired  of 
Lite  wasteful  and  worrying  period  of  undecided  hostility — the  "no-peace-no- 
war"  syndrome — and  having  had  a  moderately  successful  campaign  are  probably 
more  in  favor  than  ever  before  of  some  sort  of  permanent  settlement 
(although  it  may  prove  difficult  to  make  Israel  disgorge  all  of  Sinai, 
which  may  be  rich  in  oil  and  other  minerals).  Finally,  there  is  the  all- 
important  question  of  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  which  may  bring  Egypt 
back  into  its  former  profitable  position  on  a  world  trade  route  (and 
wliich  is  being  done,  significantly,  with  Western  aid,  in  particular  the 
U.S.  N;ivy  and  the  Royal  Navy).  Resumed  and  cordial  Western  relations  with 
Egypt  will  be  a  diplomatic  prize  of  great  strategic  consequence,  and  the 
United  States,  being  free  of  former  imperialistic  associations,  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  attempt  its  capture. 
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A  fresh  development  in  t\ie  eitstern  Mediterranean  is  the  attempt  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  using  the  threadbare  ploy  of  arms  aid,  to  draw  the 
previously  hostile  and  fanatically  Muslim  Libya  into  the  Soviet  orbit.  it 
would  be  premature  to  forecast  the  effects  of  this  as  Libya  has  no  military 
tradition,  has  no  practical  military  ambitions  or  objectives  apart  from 
a  noisy  pro-l’aies tinian  stance,  and  in  any  case  is  unlikely  to  be  able  to 
make  effective  use  of  any  sophisticated  weapon  system.  It  may  well  be  that 
tile  Soviet  Union's  objective  is  purely  commercial  and  it  is  disposing  of 
arms  which  it  can  afford  to  part  with  in  order  to  mop  up  some  of  the  oil- 
won  currency  of  which  Libya,  like  the  Arab  states  in  general,  seems  unable 
to  put  to  any  more  constructive  use.  In  some  ways  this  development  may 
alarm  Egypt  as  much  as  it  does  NATO,  because  if  events  followed  their 
normal  course  it  could  lead  to  a  Soviet  foothold  outflanking  Egypt  on  its 
western  side.  In  the  long  term  this  move  could  be  turned  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Russians. 

Wliile  these  diplomatic  processes  are  working  themselves  out  it  is 
essential  that  the  United  States  back  them  up  by  a  restrained  but  unmis¬ 
takable  demonstration  of  its  strength  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The 
Aegean  is  strategically  part  of  the  sourthem  flank  of  NATO:  this  in 
reality,  if  not  in  name,  is  closely  connected  with  affairs  in  the  Levant  as 
a  wliole.  Tlie  neutrality,  or  at  least  the  nonbelligerence,  of  the  littoral 
states  is  equally  essential.  The  most  suitable  agent  for  encouraging  this 
is  maritime  power.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  both  the  United  States 
and  NATO  maintain  an  unmistakable  naval  presence  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
which  to  be  effective  must  be  combined  with  continuous  surveillance. 

No  mention  so  far  has  been  made  of  Turkey  in  this  discussion.  CENTO 
was  reduced  in  value  when  Iraq  decided  to  withdraw  in  1959  and  Pakistan 
became  preoccupied  with  its  quarrel  with  India  and  its  entanglement  in 
Bangladesh.  Pakistan  has  also  suffered  from  a  degree  of  Internal 
instability  and  from  minor  political  distractions  Involving  its  frontier 
with  Afghanistan  and  the  future  of  the  notional  "Pushtunistan".  As  a 
counterweight,  Iran  is  wealthy,  internally  stable,  and  building  up  its 
military  strength  with  the  aims  of  ensuring  against  any  military  adventurism 
on  the  part  of  its  neighbors,  especially  the  Soviet  oriented  Iraq,  and  the 
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control  ol'  tlie  Persian  Gulf.  Clearly  part  ol  the  essential  strategy  of 
the  United  States  (and  of  course  of  the  United  Kingdom)  is  to  persevere 
wiLli  the  CKN  I'O  idea,  more  especially  as  President  Bhutto  h2is  declared 
renewed  interest  in  the  Organization  following  India's  nuclear  test. 

Turning  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  region,  there  is  India  with  armed 
forces  whicli  are  probably  the  most  effective  in  terms  of  experience, 
coimiiand  and  combat  skills  of  any  in  the  region  with  the  exception  of  the 
Israelis.  Its  position  with  regard  to  materiel  is  less  satisfactory  as 
in  an  attempt  to  avoid  dependence  on  a  single  arms  supplier  and  also  to 
create  a  link  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  counter  to  its  confrontation  with 
China  it  has  accepted  arms  from  a  variety  of  sources  which  must  present 
considerable  problems  from  both  the  operational  and  maintenance  points 
of  view.  Much  of  its  equipment  is  obsolete,  but  India  coes  possess  a 
useful  navy  with  21  seagoing  ships  exclusive  of  four  old  ex-Soviet  sub¬ 
marines.  India  is  sensitive  about  big-power  intrusion  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  or  rather  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  but  with  a  rapidly 
expanding  population,  a  low  GNP  and  an  inadequate  industrial  base,  a 
continuing  quarrel  with  Pakistan,  a  debilitating  guerrilla  war  in  its 
northeast,  and  an  increasingly  unstable  internal  security  situation,  it  is 
not  in  a  position  to  do  more  than  use  its  armed  forces  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  on  its  own  land  and  sea  borders.  In  short,  the  position  is  that 
none  of  the  Indian  Ocean  states  of  the  region  can  do  more  than  use  their 
military  forces  for  their  own  security  and  to  exercise  a  limited  control 
of  their  coastal  waters. 

Thus  for  some  time  past  the  Indian  Ocean  area  has  constituted  a 
strategic  vacuum  of  the  type  which  inevitably  attracts  Soviet  attention, 
wliere  a  small  investment  by  way  of  a  naval  presence  could  provide 
valuable  dividends  in  the  long  run.  It  is  also  a  good  field  in  which  to 
exercise  the  emergent — and  efficient — Soviet  oceangoing  navy.  A  small 
but  effective  fleet  averaging  22  vessels  of  various  types  regularly  cruises 
there. 
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If,  wlion  tlie  Suez  Canal  Is  again  operational,  it  is  open  to  transit  by 
naval  forces,  the  Soviet  Navy  will  obviously  gain  great  advantages  in 
steaming  time,  gain  the  Red  Sea  as  a  transit  cruising  ground,  and  be  able 
to  shift  forces  conveniently  from  Mediterranean  waters  t  -  the  Indian  Ocean. 
There  are  four  key  points  in  the  region  Itself:  the  Levant,  the  actual 
Suez  Canal,  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandab,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  These 
constitute  a  strategic  region  which  must  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  routes  through  the  Mediterranean,  the  Cape  route  and  the  trade  routes 
which  focus  as  the  Sumatra  Strait.  The  transcendent  task  for  the  United 
States  Is  to  maintain  a  credible  military  presence  in  the  all-important 
seaward  part  of  this  region. 

Tills  alone  is  not  enough.  One  mood  out  of  which  the  other  Atlantic 
powers  must  be  persuaded — or  jolted — is  the  complacent  belief  that  this 
task  can  be  shouldered  by  the  United  States  alone.  Everything  that  has  been 
said  about  the  strategic  importance  of  the  region  to  the  United  States 
applies  equally  or  indeed  even  more  strongly  to  the  Atlantic  Alliance, 
whose  members  must  grasp  the  elementary  strategic  proposition  that  their 
defense  must  be  based  not  on  some  arbitrary  boundary  but  on  those  sea 
areas  through  which  their  vital  trade  routes  travel. 


